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Census Figures on Motor Industry 










In 1909 THE AMERICAN 
MOTOR INDUSTRY MANUFACTUREL, 
PRODUCTS VALUED AT 1194,722,60065 
AN INCRRASE OF 4001 PER CENT MMA 
IN 10 YEARS ‘ 





IT MANUFACTURED 127289 
CARS VALUED AT f 165,115,000 @): 


WHICH (22,505 WERE PLEASURE 
AND FAMILY VEHICLES, 


Of late years there has been eager in- 
quiry from many quarters as to the exact 
status of the industry from a production 
standpoint. Now the government has taken 
a hand and through its census bureau has 
compiled accurate figures on the industry up 
to the beginning of 1910. 


W ASHINGTON, D. C., April 25—A preliminary statement showing the 
results of the thirteenth United States census for the year 1909 of 
establishments manufacturing motor cars was issued today by the director 
of the census, E. Dana Durand. It presents a comparative summary of the 
ceusus of 1909, 1904 and 1899; an enumeration of the number, value, 
power and horsepower rating of gasoline, electric and steam motor cars, 
and also comperative general statistics showing the rapid growth of the 
motor car industry. 1t was prepared under the direction of William M. 
Steuart, chief statistician, by Emil P. Secker, expert special agent. The 
figures are preliminary and subject to such changes as may be necessary 
after further examination of the original reports. 

The reports from the establishments were taken for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1909, wherever the system of bookkeeping permitted 
figures for that year to be secured, but where the fiscal year of an estab- 
lishment differed from the calendar year a report was obtained of its 
operations during the fiscal period falling most largely within the calendar 
year 1909, 

The motor car industry has had a most remarkable development in recent 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY BY STATES: 1909, 1904 AND 1899 
Per 
) cent 
be MACHINES of in- 
Num- Motor car crease 
ber of parts and in value 
STATE Cen- estab- Value ofall repairs of all 
sus lish- products Number Value prod- 
ments ucts 
United States.. 1909 316 $194,722,600 127,289 $165,115,100 $29,607,500 608 
1904 168 27,524,300 22,830 24,630,400 2,893,800 480 
1899 3957 4,748,000 3,723 4,548,100 180:900 Vs... 
CT aaa re 1909 43 80,330,000 64,921 70,519,600 9,810,300 1,067 
1904 9.28 6,884,200 ye 5,560,300 Ti | ee 
1899 (1) (*) . =) 
(UNG oaay ge tae eee 1909 29 29,659,800 14,439 23,724,700 5,935,100 400 
1904 19 5,928,100 2,935 5,336,900 591,200 3,988 
1899 3 145,000 132 145,000 Peioiwied o Matera’ 
Saree eee 1909 46 21,817,600 17,484 17,728,500 4,089,100 1,126 
904 2 - 1,779,800 1,217 1,612,900 166,800 ..... 
1899 (7) (@) (4) (1) ce) 
I IO 5 olor Sc car pate 1909 34 20,996,700 8,108 17,638,100 3,358,600 442 
1904 27 3,874,200 1,828 3,153,400 720,900 750 
1899 15 455,900 521 374,900 81,000 AP 
All other states....°1909 164 41,918,500 22,337 35,504,200 6,414,400 363 
31904 87 9,058,000 7,720 7,966,900 1,091,000 118 
1899 39 4,147,100 3.070 4,028,200 146;000"° 05°. 

1 Included in “All other states ” 

? Includes establishments distributed as follows: California, 6; Colorado, 2; Connecticut,’ 
10; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 36; Iowa, 11; Kansas, 3; Kentucky, 1; Maryland, 4; Massachu- 
setts, 17; Minnesota, 6; Missouri, 10; Nebraska, 3; New Jersey, 8; Oklahoma, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 19; Rhode Island, 2; South Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 1; Virginia, 1; 
Washington, 1; Wisconsin, 16 

®Includes establishments distributed as follows: California, 7; Colorado, 1; Connecti- 
cut, 8; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 13: Iowa, 1: Kansas, Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 16: 
Minnesota, 3; Missouri, 3; Maryfand, 1; New Hampshire, 2; New Jersey, 6: Pennsyl- 
vania, 11; Rhode Island, 3; Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 8 : 














years. 


The number of establishments in- 


creased from fifty-seven in 1899 to 316 in 
1909, an increase of 454 per cent in the 
10-year period. Of the 316 establishments 


in 1909, 265 manufactured motor cars as 
a main product, while complete machines 
were a minor product, or side line, with 
fifty-one of the establishments. 
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As shown in the accompanying table, the 
total product of the motor car industry in 
ereased in value from $4,748,000 in 1899 to 
$194,722,600 in 1909, an increase of 4,001] 
per cent. The value of products stated 
represents the product as actually turned 
out by the factories during the census 
year, and does not necessarily have any. 
relation to the amount of sales for that 
period of time. 


Statistics by States 

A striking fact is the consistent develop 
ment of the motor industry in the states 
in which the carriage and wagon industry 
was of great importance. The inference 
is that, in a large measure, these states 
were equipped with the necessary skilled 
labor, thus giving the motor industry an 
advantage and an impetus not enjoyed by 
other states. 

The number of motor cars manufactured 
increased from 3,723 in 1899 to 127,289 in 
1909, or 3,319 per cent. Of these 126,570 
were built in establishments of which 
motor cars were the main product, and 
719 in establishments of which such ma 
chines were merely minor products. 

In addition to the four states shown in 
the foregoing table, among which Michi 
gan led by a great preponderance, repre- 
sented by about 45 per cent of the total! 
product, the industry was of importance 
in the following states, arranged in rank- 
mg order: Connecticut, 2,955 machines,. 
valued at $7,405,900; Wisconsin, 5,641, 
valued at $7,157,500; Massachusetts,. 3,467, 
valued at $6,232,700; Illinois, 3,453, valued 
at $4,485,500; Pennsylvania, 2,001, valued: 
at $4,151,300; and Missouri, 728, valued at 
$1,074,300. 

California, Maryland, Iowa, New Jersey,. 
Minnesota, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky,. 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South. 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Georgia haa 


‘a combined product of 4,092 machines of’ 


the value of $4,997,000. 

There is a perceptible general trend in the: 
motor industry toward specialization, which 
is manifested in a marked degree in all 
branches of the manufacture of vehicles. 
Much of the manufacture of motor cars 
consists of assembling the finished parts. 
made by other establishments either as: 
chief or minor products. Of the latter, 
foundries, machine shops, wheel works, 
body builders, rubber goods manufacturers, 
top makers, ete., will be found to furnish 
the greater values. 

Bodies and Parts 

Independently of the factories 
produce complete machines and parts in 
cidentally there is another group of estab 
lishments which produce bodies and parts, 
which eventually are used as materials by 
the establishments noted in the main table. 
There were, in 1909, 476 such establish- 
ments reported, with a product valued at 
$55,544,700. This does not exhaust all the 
establishments which contribute to the 
motor car industry, as there are others. 
manufacturing such supplies in connection: 
with other products, but for which sepa 


which 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF CARS BY KIND OF POWER, AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE: 1909 AND 1904 








ITEM 

Number of establishments 

Cars: 
Number 


Gasoline— 
Number 


Electric— 
Number 
Value 
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Per amg 
° 

1909 1904 increase 

Bg iat 316 168 88 
Neate 127,289 _. 22,830 458 
ae $165,115,100 $24,630,400 576 
ae 121,274 19,837 511 
u....$155,068,100 $20,446,100 658 
a ae 3,639 1,425 155 
i See $6,564,500 $2,496,300 163 
ee 2,376 1,568 52 
° iy. $3,482,500 $1,688,000 106 








NUMBER OF CARS, CLASSIFIED BY HORSEPOWER RATING 



























































HORSEPOWER ~ 
Total 10but 20but 30 but” 50 but 
CLASS number Less than less than less than‘ less than less than 90 or 
10 20 30 90 more 
3-1 EReR pare Pie ere 127,289 7,542 29,657 35,380 51,457 3,224 29 
Pleasure and family vehicles 122,505 7,217 27,807 33,905 50,488: * 3,059 29 
Re reer 58 482 3,705 339 56 See 
TOMRUOOUE ies ec wecee 36,496 4,538 17,818 10,933 3,043 157 7 
TOGTING: CUES... x08: 76,433 177 5,415 21,878 46,117 2,825 21 
CONE ss ise coca aS Res »968 1,571 855 729 749 63 1 
Other varieties....... 1,026 449 14 26 523 14 show 
Public conveyances....... 1,428 10 630 537 207 44 are 
Serre a. we ee 1,203 as 627 521 55 yay 
Omnibuses ........... 225 10 3 16 152 44 
Government, municipal, etc 68 5 2 12 33 16 
Ambulances ......... 32 5 2 6 17 y. 
Patrol wagoms ....... # 36 Jacke ee 6 16 14 
Business vehicles......... 3,288 310 1,218 926 729 105 were 
Delivery wagons...... 1,875 264 884 628 98 
PEON <5 lowe cava <4 cs6 330 1,401 46 330 297 627 101 
Other varieties....... 12 woes 4 1 4 3 
rate statistics cannot be compiled. Thus’ British product being 14,239 cars. There 


the engines and parts of machinery are 
frequently manufactured in general ma- 
chine shops, for which statistics in census 
reports are given under the class of 
‘*Foundry and machine shop products.’’ 
Figures from Other Countries 

This is the first time in 5 years that it 
has been possible to get a line on the ex- 
act figures of motor car production in 
America, and a comparison with the-status 
of the industry in other countries for 1909 
shows that the United States was far 
ahead of European countries in the num- 
ber and value of the cars manufactured. 

In Great Britain the total number of 
cars and chassis manufactured in 1909 was 
only one-ninth of the American output, the 


are in Great Britain some sixty manufac- 
turers of motor cars, of which forty-five 
make pleasure cars. Taking 14,200 as the 
total British output, one gets an average 
of only 236 cars for each manufacturer, as 
against. the 403 cars averaged by the 316 
American makers. 

Figures of registration in France do not 
represent the actual number of cars in 
the country, for they are supplied by the 
treasury department and represent only 
the ears eligible for taxation. Stocks of 
dealers, manufacturers and agents do not 
pay taxes and are not registered, even 
though the cars are on the road. Public 
service and all purely commercial vehicles 
pay indirect taxes and are not included in 


RANGE IN HORSEPOWER OF J909 CARS 





POPULARITY OF 


THE THREE TYPES— 
GASOLINE, ELECTRIC AND STEAM 


the official returns. Consequently the fig- 
ure of 44,769 given for the total number 
of cars registered in. 1909 represents only 
the privately-owned cars that are in ac- 
tual service. In 1910 there were 53,699 
ears listed for taxation, a gain of 8,900 
for the year. The following table shows 
the number of cars in service in three Eu- 
ropean countries: 


. Germany France G. Britain 
SR hisend ea 27,462 44,769 108,773 
AO ee sina s 37,100 53,669 *111,000 





* Approximated 
Germany Makes Report 


According to the German government’s 
records there were 37,100 motor cars in 
use in Germany on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1911. This means an increase of 
9,638 cars as compared with the record of 
1910, when there were 27,462 cars. In 
1909 there were 20,551, in 1908 there were 
16,214, and in 1907 only 11,072. Thus in 
5 years the increase has been of 26,028 
motor cars. 

Interesting data is provided in the offi- 
cial statistics. The total number of pleas- 
ure vehicles listed on January 1, 1911, was 
32,894; in 1910 the total was 24,639, thus 
showing an increase of 8,255 for the past 
year. On January 1, 1909, the pleasure 
vehicles in circulation numbered 18,547, in 
1908 there were 14,671, and in 1907 only 
10,115. 

The number of commercial or industrial 
vehicles in use on the first day of this 
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127,289 





CHART WHICH SHOWS RANGE IN HORSB- 


POWER OF THE 1909 CARS 


year was 4,206, as compared with 2,823 in 
1910, 2,004 in 1909, 1,543 in 1908, and 957 
in 1907. In proportion the increase has 
thus been much greater in the use of the 
utility cars than of the pleasure vehicles. 
Of the latter there were 22,779 more in 
use in 1911 than 5 years ago, and of the 
commercial cars 3,249. 
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urman Breaks World's 








BURMAN’S NEW RECORDS 


New Old 
Distance Record Record 
Me MIIUDID 5 § 3 oe. :sin co's 'a"s Wie bah 125.40 127.33 
EOP eS ere :51.28 758.87 
1 kilometer ............ :15.88 :17.04 




















AYTONA, FLA., April 24—No longer 
D can the speed supremacy of the motor 
car be questioned. It is the fastest of 
mechanically-propelled vehicles, and now 
a motorist has traveled faster than man 
ever did before—at the rate of 141.73 miles 
per hour—207.8 feet per second, or one- 
tenth the speed of a bullet. The man to 
turn the trick was Bob Burman and the 
car to gain this fame was the Blitzen Benz, 
which completely altered the world’s 
straightaway record table so far as the 
shorter distances are concerned. 

The Record Crop 


Inside 2 days Barney Oldfield lost his 
stock in trade—his startling records which 
have been the attraction that has drawn 
thousands to watch him drive at his barn- 
storming meets. Burman got them all— 
the kilometer, the mile and even the 2- 
mile—and he put them so low that they 
likely will stay there for some time. The 
mile was the fastest—:25.40, or at the rate 
of 141.73 miles per hour. The flying kilo- 
meter was made in :15.88, or 141.42 miles 
per hour, and the 2 miles in :51.28, or 
140.41 miles per hour. 

Burman came here direct from the Jack- 
sonville meet with the one idea of cap- 
turing Oldfield’s choicest records. He be- 
lieved the Daytona beach to be faster than 
the one at Jacksonville, and it is apparent 
that this belief was well founded. It was 
not until Saturday that the conditions ap- 
peared right for the attack on Father 
Time. The beach was not at its smoothest 
then, but Burman was desperate and could 
afford to wait no longer. He first went 
after Oldfield’s 1-mile record of :27.33. He 
had three trials at it, each one under :27, 
but the last one proved fastest—:26.12. 
He also tackled the flying kilometer, which 
stood at :17.04, which he cut to :16.28. 





Second Day’s Trials 


Most anyone would have been content 
with these laurels, but not so Burman. He 
declared he could go faster, and he asked 
the A. A. A. officials for another chance, 
which was given him yesterday. Bur- 
man’s confidence in himself and the ear 
was borne out, for he not only cut his own 
time for the kilometer and the mile, but 
he also added the 2-mile to his collection. 
He dropped the mile to :25.40 with ease; 
then he put the 2-mile to :51.28, from 
:58.87, and wound up with slicing the kilo- 
meter to :15.88. 

The car Burman drove was the same 
Blitzen Benz which formerly was owned by 
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BOB BURMAN, WHO HAS ACHIEVED FAME BY SMASHING THREE WORLD'S STRAIGHT- 
AWAY RECORDS IN A BENZ 


Oldfield. It is a four-cylinder with a bore 
of 7.2835 inches and a stroke of 7.8741, the 
cylinders being cast in pairs. The over- 
head valves are located on opposite sides 
and there only is one camshaft which is 
on the right side. Two magnetos are used 
with a complete ignition system for each, 
there being one spark plug in each cylin- 
der in each system, making eigat plugs in 
all. Lubrication is by splash feed in the 
crankcase and by a hand pump, while the 
cooling system consists of a Benz radiator 
system and gear pump. There are four 
speed in the gearset, with direct drive on 
high, while the wire wheels are 32. by 4 
inches in front and 34 by 5 inches in the 
rear, shod with Firestones. The wheelbase 
is 108 inches. 


OAKLAND MOTORDROME OPENED 

San Francisco, Cal., April 23—Speciel 
telegram—There were thrills a-plenty for 
the 5,000 spectators at the opening of the 
14%4-mile motordrome at Oakland this after- 
noon. To the Ford and Maxwell went the 
honors of the day. The Maxwell won the 
honors of the day. 

The free-for-all proved to be the most 
exciting race ever held hereabouts. The 
Velie, driven by C. A. Thompson, recently 
of the Velie factory, lapped all the cars 


once and then caught up with the Ford, 
Cole and Cutting for the second time. 
The cars were in such position, however, 
that Thompson was unable to get through, 
and lap after lap he was compelled to hold 
his car in check awaiting an opportunity. 
Meanwhile the little Maxwell was stead- 
ily regaining its lost lap. Cooper pushed 
the Maxwell on past the Velie, and pres- 
ently saw an opportunity to get his smaller 
machine through the blockade, the Velie 
following. In the fifty-first lap Velie went 
out with a flat tire. It took many valu- 
able minutes to get the car in shape again, 
and it was not until the seventieth lap 
that it re-entered the contest. A Cole 30, 
driven by Jenkins, drew out with pune 
tured tire and a twisted steering knuckle, 
the result of a series of collisions with the 
fence on the upper edge of the track. In 
the ninety-eighth lap, with a full lap to 
the good, Cooper, in the Maxwell, was 
compelled to stop for oil, and Frank 
O’Brien put the Ford over the line a win- 
ner, covering the 50 miles in 46 minutes 34 
seconds. 

Five Miles—Cooper, Maxwell, won: Jenkins, 
Cole, second: McNay, Cutting, third. Time 
4:49 4%. 

Five-Mile Match Race—O’Brien, Ford, won; 
S. P. Shipp, Flanders, second. Time, 5 :46%. 

Fifty Miles - Free-For-All—O’Brien, Ford 
won; time, 46:34; Ccoper, Maxwell, second 


time, 46:38; McNay, Cutting, third; time. 
60:11. Velie and Cole also started. 
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BOB BURMAN AND THE MASK HE WORE 'lO SHIELD HIS 


AND WIND 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24—Four 
[ fast cars have been added since April 
1 to the field which will start Memorial 
Day in the 500-mile international sweep- 
stakes at the Indianapolis motor 
Caleb Bragg will pilot a Fiat, 
becoming the team mate of David- Bruce- 
Brown. The car which Bragg will drive 
will have 5.1-inch stroke and 514-inch bore, 
with 487 eubie inches of piston displace- 
ment. Edward Parker will be the relief 
driver to take the car from Bragg in case 
he leaves the wheel before the end of the 
race, 

Ralph Beardsley, of New Brunswick, N. 
J., has entered a Simplex, which comes 
within 3 eubie inches of the 600 ecubic- 
inch limit. Beardsley becomes the team 
mate of Ralph dePalma. The car which 
Beardsley will drive has 5%4-inch bore, 5%- 
inch stroke, with a piston displacement 
‘f 597 eubie inches. 

The other additional entries are two 
Mercer cars entered by the Mercer Auto- 
mobile Co., of Trenton, N. J., to be driven 
by Hughie Hughes and Charles H. Bige- 
‘low. These cars are among the pigmies 
in the race, having but 300 cubic inches 
piston displacement, with 43-inch bore 
and 5-inch stroke. 

The other cars which are entered in the 


race 
speedway. 
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FACE FROM FLYING SAND 


AT DAYTONA 


race are Case, Inter-State, National, Pope- 
Hartford, Westcott, Stutz, Mercedes, Am- 
plex, Fal, Knox, Buick, Benz, Aleo, Me- 
Farlan, Jackson, Cutting, Lozier, Fire- 
stone-Columbus, Marmon and Apperson. 
These cars will be handled by the follow- 
ing drivers: Strang, dePalma, Baldwin, 
Aitken, Disbrow, Fox, Knight, Jagersbur- 
ger, Larsonneur, Anderson, Wishart, Tur- 
ner, Pearce, Gelnaw, Belcher, A. Chevrolet, 
C. Basle, Hearne, Grant, Merz, Wilcox, 
Clemens, Adams, Ellis, Cobe, Tower, De- 
lany, Van Gorder, Frayer, Rickenbacher, 
Dawson, Harroun, Mulford, Tetzlaff and 
Lytle. Ray Harroun has been named to 
drive the Marmon six-cylinder Wasp. 

It is the plan of the speedway manage- 
ment to open the gates of the big race 
course at 6:30 o’clock in the morning, al- 
lowing the throng to get into the place 


before the race starts at 10 o’eclock. Ar- 
rangements have been made ‘for militia 


and police to cover the entire grounds and 
details for handling the crowd have been 
perfected, so that it is believed every vis- 
itor at the 214-mile course will be accom- 
modated without the trouble usually at- 


tendant in a crowd. 
George Robertson, who recently an- 


nounced his retirement from racing, has 
been named assistant starter. The method 


5 


Fast Cars For Speedway Race 








BURMAN’S SPEED 
One mile in :25.40 equals 207.8 feet 
per second. 
Two miles in :51.28 equals 205.9 feet 
per second. 
One kilometer in 
feet per second. 


:15.88 equals 206.5 




















of starting the long race has been dis- 
cussed much by racing experts and it is 
altogether probable that all of the cars 
will be started at one signal from the 
starter’s gun. They probably will be 
placed in rows about 75 to 100 feet apart, 
the different drivers drawing for their po- 
sitions in the start. Starter Wagner will 
arrive in Indianapolis within the next 
few days, to take up the details. 

Practice for the big event is on and 
several of the drivers are at the speed- 
way tuning their cars for the supreme 
test. Additional stands have been built 
at the speedway to aceommodate the 
throng of visitors which is coming from 
all parts of the country, and more ex- 
tensive plans have been made for this 
event than for any other in the history of 
motor racing. The details have been 
worked out to a nicety, and the entire 
system for handling the crowds has been 
perfected. The management of the speed- 
way believes that it can take care of a 
multitude of people without the 
venience which usually attends the assem- 
bling of large crowds. 


incon- 


While there are a great many special 
racing cars entered and many stock cars 
which have special equipment, there are 
some entries which will go into the con- 
test with their regular stock cars. Among 
these is the Alco and Lozier team of three 
cars. The Lozier cars have been regis- 
tered by the -American Automobile Asso- 
ciation as stock ears, and the drivers, 
Tetzlaff, Mulford and VanGorder, will 
have certificates showing that each of 
their cars is absolutely stock. The Lozier 
company did this in order to prove the 
consistency of their regular stock models 
in racing. 


PENNSYLVANIA WILL PROTEST 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 22—Philadel- 
phia motorists will be well represented at 
Harrisburg to register their kicks against 
the proposed bill soon to come before the 
house of representatives imposing a tax 
of $25, $50 and $75 upon motor car own- 
ers. This city will send a big delegation 
from all the prominent clubs, including 
the Quaker City Automobile Club, the Au- 
tomobile’ Club of Philadelphia, the Ger- 
mantown Automobile Club, the Century 
Motor Club, the Philadelphia Automobile 
Trades Association and the Physicians’ 
Motor Club, in addition to innumerable 
irate owners of cars. 
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: -Reducing the Tire Cost 


UCH of the expense in operating a motor car is useless 
cost, which can be avoided by a little caution and care. 


In one season many dollars can be saved in the tire upkeep if 


the driver will act sanely and use human judgment. The grand- 
stand driver who drops in the clutch and spins the rear wheels 
when starting has ‘‘to pay for his whistle,’’ as the boy terms 
it. The spinning wheels wears out the tires more than 100 miles 
of driving at a sane road pace. It is not uncommon to see a 
steel rivet torn out of the tread of a tire when starting on a 
brick pavement. This same driver when stopping slaps on the 
brakes and skids the wheels, producing as much destruction of 
the tires as spinning the wheels when starting. 
® " 

UT these are only one or two examples of extravagance in 

car upkeep; there are many other examples, many of them 
not quite so apparent. It is common practice to see a driver 
steer so close to the curb when stopping that the sides of the 
tires are dented in where they rest against the stone curb. 
This is expensive practice: The stone rubs the edge of the tire 
casing and although it does not appear to cause much damage 
yet it cracks the surface and allows the water to get in, and 
once water gets in the fabric is soon rotted and the end of the 
tire is near, because a blowout will soon bring about the retire- 
ment of the casing. 


Sd R 

FOOLISH act of many drivers is to leave a car standing 

with the two right wheels in a gutter along the side of the 
street, so that the water rises nearly over the wheel felloe. 
This is certain to result in water getting between the casing 
and the inner tube and if there is the smallest opening or crack 
in the casing it will find its way in and cause damage to the 
fabric. Hand in hand with allowing a tire to stand in water 
is that of leaving the car standing in a pool of oil on the garage 
floor. Oil is the great enemy of rubber and the car owner who 
does not keep the garage floor clean of oil will pay more in his 
extra tire bill in a year than it would cost him to keep a boy to 
clean the oil off the floor. 

® td 

RIVING tires without proper inflation is another luxury, if 

the term may be used, and one of which a big percentage 
of the drivers are guilty. Keeping the correct inflation is a 
difficult thing, particularly when it is remembered that a car is 
sometimes driven with two passengers, sometimes with four, 
sometimes with seven, sometimes on rough hard roads and some- 
times through mud. The driver should first of all get a table of 
the proper tire inflation from the company whose tires he is 
using. These inflations are given in pounds and are useless un- 
less a tire pump, with a pressure gauge, is used. If a tire gauge 
is not employed then it is best to study the amount of dent 
there should be in the tire when the car is standing with its 
load on. This dent varies according to the temperature of the 
day and also the load, so that the driver should not be content 
to inflate his tires when they are put on and then neglect them 
entirely until a puncture or blow out calls a halt. Tires should 
be examined frequently for pressure and if the best results are 
to be accomplished the pressure may have to be increased at 
times and reduced at other times. Over-inflation is one of the 
most disagreeable things about a car and should be avoided, as 
it racks the car and is quite unnecessary. 


ITH tires it is a case of a stitch in time saves nine. Ex- 

amine the tires every few days; if the car is being driven 
a great deal examine them every day. Whenever little surface 
cracks appear fill them with some of the many filling prepara- 
tions that are on the market. You fill them not that the tire 
may look better but in order to keep the water out and so guard 
the fabric against a chance of rotting. What applies to cracks 
also applies to pieces of the tread that are chipped out by sharp 
stones or other objects. 


ze 


TIRE can be saved a great deal by the driver when on the 
A road. On every country road in America are many sharp 
stones, either loose or fixed in the road bed. Vigilance, on the 
part of the driver, will save the tire from all of these. Fre- 
quently on a new road will be stretches covered with loose 
cracked stone, which are most treacherous. In driving over 
such places it always is best to shut off the power entirely 
when passing over them, providing the stretch is short enough 
so the car will coast clear over it. In this way the rear 
tires roll over the stones the same as the front tires, and the 
danger of cutting them is greatly reduced. If the stretch is 
very long, slow down as much as possible and let the car roll 
along as easily as possible. Many new tires have been. so badly 
eut by driving rashly over such stretches of roads that they 
have had to be sent to the factory to be repaired. 
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ANY drivers fail to realize that the rear tires are subjected 

to much greater wear than the front ones and so will wear 
out much sooner. Because of this it is always good sense to 
change the rear tires to the front after they have been on long 
enough to show considerable wear, because in this way the en- 
tire set of four will last much longer. This is one of the great 
reasons for using the same size of tires on the front wheels as 
on the rear ones. In addition to this it is good policy to inter- 
change the right and left rear tires. With the majority of 
roads crowned a little the tire wears on the inner side of the 
tread more than on the outer side and if the tire on the right 
wheel is not changed with that on the left the tread will wear 
through at one side and be fairly thick on the other side. By 
making the change the whole available tread is being utilized 
and the mileage correspondingly increased. 
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EEPING the car weight off the tires when the ear is stand- 
K ing in the garage reduces the tire upkeep for the year. 
Manufacturers of jacks have realized this and are now market- 
ing simplified jacks designed to be put under the wheel hubs so 
that with one movement of the jack handle the car is elevated 
enough to take the weight off the tires. A set of four of these 
jacks can be secured at a nominal sum and the value of them 
can scarcely be estimated. 


ze " 

HERE are many other ways in which tire upkeep may be 

reduced without much trouble or expense to the car owner. 
The use of a small vulcanizer is one of these. With the vulcan- 
izer it is possible to repair a bad cut which could not be properly 
handled with a surface filling compound. The vuleanizer also 
helps in keeping inner tubes in repair and is a most valuable 
asset to the car owner who desires to reduce his tire bills. 
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Glidden Pathfinders Bl 


byte D. C., April 24—The 
Glidden reciprocity tour pathfinders 
are on their way to Ottawa. Accompanied 
by an escort of members of the Automo- 
bile Club of Washington, the pathfinding 
crew left Washington at 8:30 this morn- 
ing, and is scheduled to arrive in Phila- 
delphia late this afternoon. The six-cyl- 
inder Stevens-Duryea pathfinding car is 
fully equipped ‘for the long trip to the 
Canadian capital, and carries a comple- 
ment of shovels, axes and tackle to be 
used in case the car gets mired in heavy 
going. 

The pathfinding crew is the most dis- 
tinguished one that has ever laid out a 
route for the Glidden tour. It consists of 
Kk. L. Ferguson, who will compile the road 
data; Howard Longstreth, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the touring information board 
of the American Automobile Association; 
S. M. Butler, chairman of the contest 
board, and Nathan Lazarnick, official pho- 
tographer, who has been a member of 
Glidden tour pathfinding parties for sev- 
eral years. Luther Young is driving. 

At Laurel the pathfinders were met by 
a delegation from the Automobile Club of 
Maryland. More than a dozen cars came 
out from the Monumental City to greet 
the pathfinders, and escorted them to the 
¢<lub’s quarters in Baltimore, where a brief 
stop was made. 

Owing to press of public business, Presi- 
dent Taft was unable to start the path- 
finding trip. He has evinced much inter- 
est in this car’s tour because of its reci- 
procity feature, and it is likely he will 
give the signal to start the tour from 
Washington on the morning of June 19. 

Having in view his desire to open up as 
much country as possible for touring, by 
plotting the roads and securing informa- 
tion about accommodations for motorists 
and their cars, Chairman Longstreth has 
decided that, in addition to laying out the 
Glidden route from Washington to Ottawa, 
he will, on the return journey, pick out a 
scenic route, thus providing a well-defined 
international route for a summer’s pleas- 
ure tour into Canada and return from any 
of the large cities in the eastern part of 
the United States. 


STOCK CARS REGISTERED 

Chicago, April 23—Thirty makers have 
registered their 1911 stock car models with 
the American Automobile Association, 
which makes them eligible for competi- 
tion in stock car events. As reported by 
I’, E. Edwards, chairman of the technical 
committee, the list is as follows: . 

Bartholomew Co., Glide; Chalmers Mo- 
tor Co., No. 9; Chalmers Motor Co., M; 
Chalmers Motor Co., L; Cadillac Motor 
Var Co., 30; Cole Motor Co., Cole 30; Cole 
Motor Co., H roadster; Dayton Motor Car 
0., 11 F; Dayton Motor Car Co., 11 A; 
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A. A. A. Officials Now Se- 
curing Road Data for the Na- 
tional’ Endurance Run From 
Washington to Ottawa, Ont. 











April 29—Quaker City fourth annual social 
run, Quaker City Motor Club. 


May 5-8—Reliability run from Los Angeles, 
Cal., to Lakeside Inn and return. 


May 7—Targa Florio road race, Italy. 
May 14—Cataluna cup road race, Spain. 


May 16-19—Four-leaf clover endurance 
run of Automobile Club of Washington, D. C. 


May 21—Hiill-climb, Limonest, France. 
May 21—Ries: hill-climb, Austria. 


May 25—Touring car kilometer speed trials, 
Le ans, France. 


May 25—Fuel economy test, C’icago Motor 
Club. 


May 27-31—Five-day tour to Indianapolis 
of Chicago Automobile Club. 

May 28—Hill-climb, touring cars, Le Mans, 
France. 

May 28—Touring car reliability trials in 
Germany. 

May 29-31—Tour to Indianapolis of Chicago 
Motor Club. 

May 30—Reliability run of Missouri Auto- 
mobile Club from St. Louis. 

May 30—Five-hundred-mile international 
sweepstakes race, Indianapolis motor speed- 
way. 

May 25 or 28—Meuse hiill-climb, Belgium. 

June 1—Speed trials, Bucarest, Roumania. 

June 4—Hill-climb, Trieste, Australia. 

June 8—Algonquin hill-climb, Chicago Mo- 
tor Club. 

June 16-20—Little Glidden tour of Hype- 
rion Field and Motor Club of Des Moines, la. 


June 18—Voiturette and light-car road 
races, France. 


June 19-25—Glidden tour from Washington, 
D. C., to Ottawa, Canada. 


June 25—Grand prix of Automobile Club of 
France. 


June 25-July 2—Endurance contest, Den- 
mark. 


July 4—Track meet of Wolverine Automo- 
bile Club of Detroit. 

July 4-20—Prince Henry tour. 

July 9—Mount Cenis hill-climb, Italy. 

July 13-20—Ostend week, Belgium. 

July 17-19—Three-day reliability run of the 
Cleveland News of Cleveland, O. 


July 21-24—Meeting at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France. 


August 
France. 


August 25-26—National stock chassis road 
races, Chicago Motor Club. Elgin, Ill. 

September 2-11—Agricultural motor vehicle 
show, Roubaix, France. 

September 9—Grand prix of Italy, at Bou- 
logne, Italy. 

September 10-20—Voiturette and small-car 
trials in Hungaria. 

September 16—Touring car competition, 
St. Petersburg-Sebastopol, Russia. 

September 17—Semmering hill-climb, Aus- 
tria. 


September 17—Start of trials of 
France. 


October 1—Gaillon hill-climb, France. 


October 9-13—One-thougand-mile reliability 
run, Chicago Motor Club. 


6—Mount Ventoux hill-climb, 


l’Auto, 
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Empire Motor Car Co., Empire 20; Haberer 
& Co., Cino 40; Hupp Motor Car Co., Hup- 
mobile; Hupp Motor Car Co., touring car; 
Hudson Motor. Co., Hudson 20; Hudson 
Motor Co., Hudson 33; Hudson Motor Co., 
Hudson 20 110; Lexington Motor Car Co., 
model D; Lexington Motor Car Co., model 
F; Moline Automobile Co., Moline; Mid- 
land Motor Co., model L; Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., model I; Maxwell-Briscoe Mo- 
tor Co., A-B; Nordyke & Marmon Co., Mar- 
mon; Motor Car Mfg. Co., New Parry; 
Mercer Automobile Co., model 35; Me- 
Farlan Metor Car Co., MecFarlan six; 
Norwalk Motor Car Co., Norwalk; Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Co., National road- 
ster; National Motor Vehicle Co., touring; 
Oakland Motor Car Co., 30; Oakland Mo- 
tor Car Co., 40; Pope Mfg. Co., Portola; 
Pierce Motor Co., Case; Schacht Motor 
Car Co., AA; Schacht Motor Car Co., LL; 
Speedwell Motor Car Co., Speedwell; Sim- 
plex Automobile Co., 50D; Staver Carriage 
Co., Staver-Chicago; Warren-Motor Car 
Co., 110; Henry Motor Car Co., 25; Henry 
Motor Car Co., 30; Henry Motor Car Co., 
40; Fal Motor Co., N; Streator Motor Car 
Co., Halladay; Abbott Motor Co., Abbott- 
Detroit; Dorris Motor Car Co., Dorris. 


BROWN JOINS MAIS 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 23—Will H. 
Brown, vice-president of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., has resigned his position to be- 
come president and general manager of 
the Mais Motor Truck Co., of this city. 
Mr. Brown assumes his new duties May 1 
and will at once start the erection of a 
three or four-story addition to the Mais 
plant. 

Mr. Brown was associated for years with 
the Pope Motor Car Co., which he left in 
1907 to become associated with D. M. 
Parry, establishing the Overland Automo- 
bile Co. at Indianapolis. Later he -be- 
came vice-president of the Willys-Over- 
land Co. and general manager of the Over- 
land and Marion factories at Indianapolis. 


LIMA HOLDS A SHOW 
Lima, O., April 22—The first annual mo- 
tor show of the Lima Daily News was 
held in the Auditorium April 19 to 22. 
The show was largely a local affair, al- 
though several motor concerns not .repre- 
sented by local agents were in evidence. 
The following cars were on exhibition: 
Overland, Cadillac, Elmore, Mitchell, Ford, 
Regal, Maxwell, Columbia, White, Hupp- 
Yeats, Brush, DeTamble, Gramm and Ew- 
ing trucks. The show was fairly well at- 
tended, especially in the evenings, though 
at no time was the hall overcrowded, as 
small as it was. This showed a strange 
lack of interest on the part of the dealers 
and car owners, due undoubtedly to the 
lateness of the show and that it was the 

first of the kind held in this city. 
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TY\ETROIT, Mich., April 23—The Wolv- 
D erine Automobile Club, which con- 
tains in its membership almost every mem- 
ber of the Detroit retail trade, as well as 
a large representation from the various 
factories, is shortly to make formal an- 
nouncement of its first annual tour, which 
will cover an itinerary lasting a week. 
The route will be circular and will include 
the cities of Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Hamilton and London, the last 
three named being across the border in 
Canada. Chairman Harry Robinson of the 
tours committee is now in communication 
with the clubs of the various cities, with 
a view to securing co-operation which will 
increase the enjoyment of the tour for 
the Detroiters, through the presence of a 
large number of tourists from the other 
cities. It is proposed to each of the other 
cities that they send motorists along the 
route with the caravan, completing the 
circuit themselves and dropping out as 
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Wolverines Planning Long Club Tour 


Detroit Organization Will Swing Around an Interesting Cir- 
cuit Made Up of Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London and Will Be on the Road fora Week 


their respective home cities are reached on 
the swing around the circle. 


Favorable responses have been received 
from several of the other clubs. The De- 
troit organization regards the co-operation 
as only incidental to the tour, however, 
and will go through with its part regard- 
less of the others. 


As planned at present, the Wolverine 
elub’s tour will be one in which members 
will pilot their own cars. Manufacturers’ 
entries will be encouraged but they must 
be driven by members of the club. Re- 
liability rules will govern throughout. De- 








Prize Winners in San Antonio Parade 











OVERLAND CAR ENTERED BY ARCHAMBAULT DYE WORKS, AND CHALMERS THAT 
WON THE ROADSTER PRIZE 


troit has been without an event of this 
kind for two seasons—in fact ever since 
the Detroit Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion abandoned its annual May run. It is 
planned to avoid the pitfall of bad 
weather in which this event was wrecked, 
by holding the Wolverine club’s run at a 
time when the roads are fairly well settled. 
The highway selected for the run has but 
one bad stretch—the one between Detroit 
and Toledo. The Canadian highways which 
will be traversed have a particularly ex 
cellent reputation. 

The Automobile Club of Detroit—the 
city’s non-trade organization—is planning 
to materially increase its club house at 
Pine lake, north of the city, by the addi 
tion of seven new bedrooms, extra bath- 
rooms, a dining room for chauffeurs and 
an enlargement of the kitchen. The club 
is in a flourishing condition and has a 
membership right up to the limit set by 
the constitution. Its club house is a little 
more than 20 miles from the center of the 
city and is accessible by a run over the 
best roads in southern Michigan. The 
club has itself been instrumental in a 
large share of the highway improvement 
in the state of Michigan. 





FLORAL PARADE IN TEXAS 

San Antonio, Tex., April 22—As the 
opening feature of the San Antonio spring 
carnival, the motor car parade in this 
city the night of April 17 was a big suc- 
cess, despite the threatening weather that 
had preceded the parade. While the 
weather reduced the procession to a little 
more than 100 ears, most of these were 
handsomely and strikingly decorated. The 
Chalmers entered by the Auto Sales and 
Supply Co. and driven by William Stein- 
hardt, the company’s manager, won first 
in the roadster class. 

With 750 vari-colored lights and colored 
decorations and with doves suspended in 
front by wires in attitude of flight, this 
machine was very effective. At important 
points along the route doves were liberated 
from the car. First prize in the touring 
car class was won by the Rambler entered 
by the Woodward Carriage Co. This car 
carried 350 lights and was magnificently 
decorated otherwise. The electric prize 
was won by Mrs. Bedell Moore with her 
Columbus electric, made up in the shape 
of a huge butterfly. In that order, also, 
the cars won the general prizes. 

Atlee B. Ayres, president of the carnival! 
association, and Mrs. Ayres organized thi 
parade, which would have been more than 
double the size with better weather pr« 
ceding. Sheriff John Tobin acted a: 
marshal, 
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Illinois Now Seeking Trunk Lines 


Two Routes, One From Chicago to Moline and Other From 
Chicago to St. Louis Favored— Joliet Starts Vigorous Agitation 
to Improve the Country Highways to the Western Metropoli 


HICAGO, April 22—Apparently Iili- 
(> nois has just awakened to the need of 
good roads and at the present time move- 
ments have been started to lay out two trunk 
lines across the state—one from Chicago 
to Moline via Elgin and the other from 
Chicago to St. Louis via Joliet and Spring- 
field. The former was in the field first, the 
idea being brought about by the suggestion 
of the Chicago Motor Club that the road 
between Chicago and Elgin ought to be oiled 
because of the national stock chassis road 
races there next August. Amplifying the 
idea, it was pointed out that this would be 
the start of a route across the state which 
would be the first part of a trail to Yellow- 
stone park. Now Elgin is working on the 
idea, with every prospect of success. 

The Joliet idea came only last week, when 
a delegation from the Will County Auto- 
mobile Club of that city visited Chicago and 
secured the appointment of special commit- 
tees from the Chicago Automobile Club and 
the Chicago Motor Club in order to start a 
movement to improve and signboard the 
route between the two cities. The three 
committees went over the route yesterday 
accompanied by a member of the state high- 
way commission’s engineer. The result of 
that trip is that state aid will be sought to 
improve the stretch and make it the starter 
of a cross-state route which will take in 
Springfield and St. Louis. .Of course the 
county commissioners of Du Page, Will and 
Cook counties will have to put the highways 
in shape first before the state will tackle 
the proposition, but it is hoped to get an ap- 
propriation from the legislature to oil the 
Chicago-Joliet stretch with asphaltic oil as 
an experiment, it being the aim of the 
state to educate Illinois road builders to oii 
the roads. 

State Senator R. J. Barr, of Joliet, who 
was in the party yesterday, has undertaken 
to father the movement at Springfield. He 
also will seek to secure from the state the 
loan of road building machinery which is 
available for the purpose. The state also 
will furnish free material with which to 
improve the roads, which comes from the 
quarry at Joliet, where the convicts make it. 
‘‘ounties or townships getting this material 
have to pay the transportation charges only, 
und when the steam roller is borrowed they 
ave to pay part of the expenses of operat- 
ng it. In the vicinity of Joliet this state 
id will reduce the cost of improving the 
yads just about half what contractors 

ould charge. 


OKLAHOMA CELEBRATES 
Oklahoma City, Ok., April 22—Five hun- 
lred cars in line, decorated with all the 
Heautiful flowers of the sunny south and 


loaded with the beauty of fair Oklahoma, 
featured the parade today, at the Okla- 
homa capital, and to old-timers made a 
spectacular contrast to the day on April 
22, 1889, when thousands of men galloped 
from the Kansas line into the new terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, mounted on the backs 
of swift bronchos, to participate in the 
rush for homes in the new land that was 
opened by the government to white settle- 
ment. 
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Along the magnificent asphalt pave 
ments of Oklahoma City, 2,000 school chil- 
dren rode in motor cars furnished for the 
occasion by the rich people of Oklahoma 
City—the same people who pioneered in 
the days of 1889, and have prospered 
amazingly, not forgetting their. public 
spirit in time of festivities. 

The parade was led by Governor Cruce 
and party in cars covered with flowers, 
the banks of roses being so elaborate that 
the identity of the motor cars could not 
be determined. Following the gubernato- 
rial party, motor floats containing military 
bands led the main parade. The king and 
queen of the fiesta were mounted on floats 
constructed from motor trucks, the scheme 
of decoration being featured by flowers 
and silk ribbons of brilliant colors. 








Texans Make Brave Parade Display 





MRS. G. BEDELL 


MOORE'S COLUMBUS, WHICH WON ELECTRIC 
WINERICH’S RAMBLER, TOURING CAR WINNER 
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Motor Trucks Demonstrate Their Utlity 


Despite Driving Rain and Adverse Weather Conditions Com- 
mercial Vehicle Parade in New York Is a Success—Nearly 


150 Power Wagons Go Full Route and Outshine the Horse 


EW YORK, April 24—Amid driving 
N rain and aggravated by a chilling 
wind, the annual commercial truck parade 
was held Saturday under the worst of 
weather conditions. It was a big success, 
despite the drawbacks, as over 150 trucks 
and deliveries completed the route over 
the slippery asphalt and other sloppy pave- 
ments. Nearly 100 additional cars started 
from Seventy-third street and Broadway, 
but the tremendous demand for delivery 
wagons on Saturday afternoon led to their 
withdrawal en route. 

The horse-equipped vans, trucks and de- 
livery wagons were unable to hold up 
their end even for the few hours required 


‘for the parade, and numerous entrants 


in the affair sent hurry messages to their 
representatives to withdraw and come to 
the rescue of the horses. 


A worse day for a spectacle and a 
better one for a test could not have been 
selected. The streets, already in a lament- 
able condition of senile decrepitude, were 
made almost menacing to horses by the 
rain. The trucks, however, managed to 
negotiate the bad going with an ease and 
certainty: that must have added to the 
prestige of the motor car. Unfortunately, 
the day was so-bad that the enormous 
erowds of spectators that were expected 
all along the route of the parade, stayed 
indoors. é 

The affair was handled by the Motor 
Truck Club. The route was from Seventy- 
third street and Broadway to Seventeenth 
street and ott to One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth street. .The finish was at the same 
point where the parade started. 


The cars lined up in the cross streets 
east and west of Broadway and at 1;30 
o’clock the head of the line moved off on 
the disagreeable journey. There was .a 
band in one of the Fifth avenue coaches, 
but on account of being closed in, the 
efforts of the musicians added nothing to 
the impressiveness of the parade except 
in the line of humor. The trucks made 
slow progress throughout the run because 
of traffic jams and slippery pavements, 
some of the delays being caused by the 
blocking of the streets by fallen horses 
which could not negotiate the going with- 
out many mishaps. at 


It was expected that at least 400 cars} 
would take part, but fully 150 failed to — 


put in an appearance at the starting line 
on account of the bad weather overhéad. 


Fifty cars left the line at its south -end . 


to take up their regular work of delivery 
and little groups of the paraders fell out. 
all the way to the northern extremity of 
the route. But at the finish there were 
almost 150 cars in line. 

The following makes of commercial ve- 
hicles were represented: American Ander- 
son, Aries, Atterbury, Avery, Autocar, 
Aleo, Bronx, Buessing, Commer, Chase, 


Buick, Ford, Franklin, Crown, Champion, 
Gibbs, Couple Gear, Decatur, Detroit, Uad- 
illac, Carterear, deDion, Grabowsky, Gen- 


eral Vehicle, Gaggenau, Hewitt, Kelly, — 


Garford, Knox, Lansden, Hudson, Mack, 
Mitchell, Locomobile, Lambert, Maxwell, 
Little Giant, Saurer, Packard, Oliver, 
Overland, Hemington, Reo, Panhard, Mar- 
tin, Maytag, Studebaker, Sampson, Schlei- 
cher, Schildwachter, U. S. truck, White, 
Waverley, Ward, Walter, Victor and Verac. 


NEW FEDERAL BILL 

Washington, D. C., April 25—The Peters 
federal registration bill introduced in con- 
gress last week is designed to take the 
place of the Wanger bill, introduced in the 
last congress. The Wanger bill was re- 
ported favorably by the house committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, to 
which committee the Peters bill was re- 
ferred. It is likely the committee will 
make the same report on the Peters bill 
that it did with the Wanger bill, both 
measures being identical. All bills not 
acted favorably upon by one congress ex- 
pire and must be reintroduced in the fol- 
lowing congress. 








TEST OF FIRE APPARATUS 
New York, April 24—Officials of the 
New York fire department witnessed a pre- 
liminary test of the new Knox fire engine 


‘ordered for the department some time ago. 


The test was conducted at Springfield, 
Mass., and while it did not prove conclusive 
at the time, the company is now changing 
the gears so as to attain a trifle more wa- 
ter-throwing capacity for the pump. Chief 
John P. Howe and Captains Henry and 
Demarest of the New York department 
went to Springfield to witness the test and 
took voluminous notes of its progress. 
The engine was given two periods of 


action of about 5 minutes each. Under the 
requirements the pump must throw 700 
gallons of water a minute, and owing to 
the small gears the amount actually thrown 
was 688 gallons at maximum. The com- 
pany is adding two more teeth to the high 
gear and expects that this will add at 
least 5 per cent to the efficiency of the 
pump. The fire engine is propelled by a 
six-cylifder motor, 5% by 5 inches, and 
rated at 72.6 horsepower. The pump is 
chain-driven from the main shafting and 
is of the reciprocity type, having two 
eylinders, 4% by 8 inches. Contained in 
the same vehicle is a hose carrier of con- 
siderable capacity. The whole apparatus 
weighs about 7,500 pounds, considerably 
lighter than the ordinary type of combina- 
tion engine and the contract price is 
$8,500. 

The regular test will be given the engine 
in New York, where it will be subjected 
to a severe running trial and a pumping 
trial of 4 hours duration. There was much 
enthusiasm apparent in the department as 
to the performance of the Knox in the 
preliminary test, despite the fact that the 
pumpage was not quite up to the mark. 
Similar engines to the one tested by the 
New York officials have been ordered for 
Savannah, Ga., and Lexington, Ky. 

A giant Couple Gear hook and ladder 
has been ordered for the department for 
delivery about July 1, and at present 
there are fifty pieces of motor-driven fire 
apparatus building in various plants for 
the protection of New York city. 


NO RACE IN PORTLAND 
Portland, Ore., April 22—On account of 
the poor support given by manufacturers 
to the project last year, the Portland Auto- 
mobile Club, of Portland, Ore., will not at- 

tempt to give a road race this year. 





NEW YORK TRUCK PARADE PASSING ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 
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Bert Dingley Makes Sensational Climb 


Pope-Hartford Wins Honors of Hill Test at Redlands, Cal., 
Making 15.7-Mile Ascent at Rate of 50.4 Miles Per Hour— 
Buick Captures First in Its Class in the Big Coast Event 


OS ANGELES, CAL., April 21—Bert 

Dingley in the Pope-Hartford won the 
honors in the third annual Redlands hill- 
climb this afternoon over a course 15.7 
miles in length, probably the most spec- 
tacular event of the kind in this country. 
He won the free-for-all in 18:48 and in 
the 301-450 class stock car event he was 
first in 18:40, which latter reduces the 
course record by 3 minutes 6.7 seconds. 
This is an average of 50.4 miles per hour 
for the route. 

The Buick, with Louis Nikrent at the 
wheel, finished second in the free-for-all 
event in the comparatively fast time of 
21:53. KR. G. Stanton, at the wheel of the 
National stock car, won third place in the 
free-for-all, his time for the race being 
21:59. 

In the stock car climb of the 301 to 450 
cubic inch piston displacement class the 
National, with Stanton at the wheel, fin- 
ished second in 21:57. 

Louis Nikrent and the Buick won the 
event for cars of 231 to 300 cubic inch pis- 
ton displacement in 21:04. The Croxton- 
Keeton was second with the time of 26:12 
to his credit. The Stearns and Cole also 
started in this event but did not finish. 

With but few exceptions, the cars made 
an excellent showing. Joe Nikrent, with 
the ‘Knox, was unfortunate in the fact 
that he went into the ditch between Casa 
Blanea and Oak Glen during the free-for- 
all event. 


DETROIT TRADE GOSSIP 


Detroit, Mich., April 23—Several im- 
portant changes have taken place during 
the past few days in the Detroit trade. 
The Elmore Automobile Co. has occupied 
and formally opened its new salesroom 
and garage at Woodward and Alexandrine 





avenues. The building was constructed 
for the firm’s purpose and is admirably 
arranged. The company will also handle 
the Waverley electric. 

The Thompson Auto Co., John H. Thomp- 
son, president and manager, has taken 
the salesroom at 972 Woodward avenue, 
formerly oceupied by the Everitt, and has 
opened a local agency of the King. Mr. 
Thompson formerly was state manager for 
the Warren-Detroit. Several models of the 
King now are on view. The opening was 
held on Friday. 

The removal from Cleveland to Detroit 
of the Elwell Parker Co.’s plant soon will 
take place, according to the statement of 
the Anderson Carriage Co., which controls 
the stock of the Cleveland corporation. 
For some time the Elwell Parker Co.’s 
plant has been exclusively occupied with 
the manufacture of the motor for the De- 
troit electric, which the Anderson Carriage 
Co. builds. A site for the plant has been 
secured adjacent to the Anderson factory 
near Milwaukee Junction, in the north- 
eastern portion of the city. 

The new factory of the Day Automobile 
Co., Trumbull avenue and Ash streets, is 
now running and will shortly be produc- 
ing. The company announces that the 
rate will be thirty Day Utility cars a day. 
The factory has been placed in charge of 
C, A. Huntington, formerly connected with 
the Pope Mfg. Co. 

The R. C. H. Sales Co. announces the 
appointment of Edward N. Stimson as 
manager, of the branch which the firm is 
soon to establish in Philadelphia, to handle 
the sales of the Hupp-Yeats electric. Mr. 
Stimson is a Detroiter, who recently has 
been in the service of a manufacturer of 
gasoline cars, with territory in the west. 

The Packard Motor Car Co. has com- 
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pleted its change from 1911 to 1912 models 
and will be delivering the latter to its 
dealers in quantity early next month. The 
firm is at present employing 7,200 work- 
men, this figure ebbing to 5,000 during the 
slower stage of the season. 

Shipping platforms at all the Detroit 
factories are crowded with cars, destined 
for all parts of the United States. Many 
foreign shipments are also being made, 
the largest of which is to the credit of 
the Ford Motor Co., which recently re- 
ceived a cable from its Paris representa- 
tive for twenty-five cars, with ten more 
for Bucharest, Roumania. 

The Warren Motor Car Co. has closed 
with the American Abell Engine and 
Thresher Co. of Winnipeg, for the prov- 


_inces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 


toba. The same firm will also handle the 
Warren for the province of Ontario, with 
headquarters at Toronto. 

R. C. Albertus has left the Brush Run- 
about Co. to accept the management of 
the W. J. Marshall Auto Co., with head- 
quarters at 199 Jefferson avenue. Mr. 
Albertus will be sales manager for the 
Marshall company. 

The Diamond Rubber Co. has opened a 
sub-branch at 1001 Woodward avenue for 
the benefit of its users who are residents 
of that section. The firm still maintains 
its main branch at 265 Jefferson avenue. 


MAKE ISSUE OF TAGS 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 22—The breach 
between the state authorities and the Sy- 
racuse motorists, over the interpretation 
of the Callan law, continues, and Syracuse 
motorists now are incensed over what they 
claim is rank injustice and an absolute 
disregard by the secretary of state for the 
explicit terms of the Callan law. The 
grievance of Syracuse rests in the fact 
that the annual registry plates, for which 
the motorists have to pay, are now sent 
from Albany to the Powers hotel in Roch- 
ester, and Syracuse owners of machines 
have to pay the expressage on them from 
Rochester to Syracuse. The law provides 
that these plates ‘‘shall be furnished and 
delivered free’’ to owners. To complaints 
at the evident inconsistency here, the state 
authorities have replied construing the law 
as meaning that the plates ‘‘are to be de- 
livered free at Albany.’’ Then the Syra- 
cuse motorists ask: Why, then, send them 
to Rochester? 

Such has been the dissatisfaction in Sy- 
racuse that several Syracuse owners have 
seen attorneys with the intention of band- 
ing together and having a test case to see 
if the state cannot be compelled to ob- 
serve the evident intent of the law by de- 
livering these plates to the owners direct, 
and without the owners having to pay this 
expressage. It is likely that this suit will 
be started soon. 
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ALABAMA 


Register with the probate judge of 
resident county ; fees, 25 cents. 

Chauffeurs’ licenses not required. 

No special provision made for num- 
ber plates. 

Non-residents: No decision on con- 
struction of statute. 


ARIZONA 

Motorists are not required to register 
in the territory. 

Chauffeurs are not required to take 
out a license. 

Speed limit is regulated in communi- 
ties only. 

Regulations as to lights are local also. 

ARKANSAS 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Little Rock; fee, $5 annually. 

Chauffeurs fee is $1 annually. 

‘Tags are furnished by the secretary 
of state. 

Non-residents are exempt from reg- 
istering providing they carry tags of 
their own states. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour in 
towns and cities. 

Lights: Two front and red in the 
rear. 

CONNECTICUT 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Hartford. Fees: 50 cents per 
horsepower under 25; 60 cents 25 and 
over. 

All operators are licensed annually, 
the fee being $2. 

Tags are furnished by the secretary 
of state. 

Non-residents are exempt for 10 
days, providing they carry their own 
state tags. 

Speed limits: Reasonable and proper 


MOTOR AGE 


rate, 25 miles an hour for 4 mile on a 
public highway being considered a vio- 
lation of the law; 10 miles an hour at 
crossings; 3 miles an hour in passing 
street cars discharging passengers. 

Lights: Two white lights in front; 
red in rear and white light illuminating 
license number. 


COLORADO 

Colorado has no law requiring the 
state registration of motor cars and at 
the present time the regulation of such 
vehicles does not come within the juris- 
diction of any state department. The 
registration, licensing and regulating 
of motor vehicles only is required in 
cities and towns when local ordinances 
demand same. 


DELAWARE 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Dover; fee, $5 a year. 

Chauffeurs are compelled to take out 
a license ; fee, $5 a year. 

The state furnishes the license tags. 

Non-residents are exempt, provided 
reciprocal relations exist with states 
from which they come. 

Speed limits: 20 miles an hour in 
the open country; 12 miles an hour in 
town. ay Sap 

Lights: At least one white light in 
front and a red one in the rear. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Register with the automobile board; 
fee, $2. 

Chauffeurs must be licensed, but sub- 
ject to no special requirements. 

License tags issued by the secretary 
of the automobile board upon surren- 
der of the receipt of the collector of 
taxes, District of Columbia, for such 
fee. 

Non-residents exempt 10 days upon 
registering name, home and temporary 
address with automobile board within 
24 hours after arriving in District of 
Columbia. 

Speed limits: 12 miles within fire 
limits; 15 miles in the parks; 8 miles 
at crossings; 6 miles around corners; 
4 miles at intersection of certain 
streets ; 20 miles outside of fire limits ; 
and 12 miles passing vehicles. 

Lights: Two suitable lamps, one on 
either side of vehicle; red light in rear 
and throwing white light on number 
plate. 


FLORIDA 
Register with the secretary of state: 
fee, $2. 
Chauffeurs must register with the 
secretary of state; fee, $2. 
Certificate of registration issued by 
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the secretary of state, which must be 
carried when driving. Number plate 
must be displayed. 

Non-residents exempt for 30 days on 
exhibition of certificate of registration 
in home state. 

Speed limits: 4 miles an hour on 
curves, bridges, intersections and cross- 
ings; reasonable and proper speed. 

Lights: Two lamps. 


GEORGIA 


Register with the secretary of state , 


at Atlanta; fee, $2. 

Chauffeurs are not required to reg- 
ister. 

The state furnishes the tags. 

Speed limits: A reasonable rate of 
speed is permitted, no limits being 
named except that at bridges, curves 
and crossings the car must not exceed 
6 miles per hour. 

Lights: At least one white light in 
front and a red light in the rear, 
illuminating number. 


IDAHO 
Idaho has no state law governing 
motor cars. This is under the juris- 
diction. of the various cities and towns. 


ILLINOIS 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Springfield; fee, $2 annually. 

Chauffeurs only are required to take 
out a license, fee being 50 cents an- 
nually. 

Owner must buy own tags, which 
must be permanently attached and not 
permitted to swing. 

Non-residents are exempt. 

Speed limits: 20 miles an hour in 
the country; 15 miles in residence dis- 
tricts; 10 miles in business sections. 
Municipal control not permitted. 

Lights: Two white lights in rear 
and a red light in rear. 

There now is pending in the Illinois 
legislature a bill which will impose a 
horsepower fee on registrations instead 
of the annual $2 charge. This same 
bill also seeks to place the maximum 
wheel tax in any city at $10, which 
would make it cost about $20 a year to 
operate the average car. There will be 
no changes in the speed laws. 


INDIANA 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Indianapolis; fee, $1, which is per- 
petual, 

Chauffeurs are not required to take 
out a license. 

Owners furnish their own tags. 

Non-residents are exempt from reg- 
istration. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour in 
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business sections; 15 miles elsewhere 
m city limits; 20 miles an hour in the 
country. 

Indiana recently amended its state 
law so that municipalities may require 
registration or license fees. Indian- 
apolis now is considering an ordinance 
which calls for a city license fee of $3 
on motor cars and requires the regis- 
tration of drivers. 

IOWA 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Des Moines; fee, $5, which is per- 
petual. 

No license is required for chauffeurs. 

Owners must furnish their own tags. 

Non-residents are exempt. 

Speed limits: 20 miles an hour in 
the country; 15 miles in residence dis- 
tricts; 10 miles in business sections. 

Lights: One or more white lights 
in front, red light in rear. 

Towa has passed a new law which 
goes into effect July 4, providing for 
the following registration fees: For 
cars of 20 horsepower or less, $8 per 
year; over 20, 40 cents per horsepower. 
Steamers and electrics are taxed $15 
each. 

KANSAS 

There is no state law in Kansas as 
to registration. The speed limit is 
fixed at 20 miles an hour outside 
thickly settled sections of cities and 
towns and at 10 miles within the busi- 
ness section. Each car is required to 
carry one or more white lights at night. 


KENTUCKY 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Frankfort ; fee, $5 for cars less than 
25 horsepower ; $10 from 25 to 50 and 
$20 over 50;. annual. 

No provision is made for individual 
registration. 

Non-residents are 
reciprocal conditions. 

Owners must furnish their own tags. 

Speed limits: Reasonable; 20 miles 
an hour in the country; 15 miles in 
residence districts and 10 miles in busi- 
ness sections. r 

Lights: 'Two white lamps in front, 
showing numbers, and a red light in 
ihe rear. 


exempt under 


LOUIS!ANA 


There is no state law in Louisiana, 
!otoring being regulated by municipal 
rdinances. 

MINNESOTA 


Register with the secretary of state 
St. Paul; fee, $1.50 a year. 
Chauffeurs must take out a license. 
he first registration fee is $2 and the 
-inual re-registration fee is $1. 


MOTOR AGE 


on the 


The secretary of state furnishes the 





tags, for which a charge of $1.50 is’ N 


made. 

A. non-resident license is a courtesy 
tag in Minnesota for 60 days. 

Speed limits: Left largely to local 
ordinances. 

Lights: Head and tail lights must 
be carried. 

The Minnesota legislature has just 
passed a bill which becomes a law Jan- 
aary 1. Under the new law tags will 
be issued for a term of 3 years. The 
tags, which will be issued January 1, 
1912, will be good until January 1, 
1915. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Application for registration must 


be made with the Massachusetts high- 
way commission at Boston. The an- 
nual fee is based on horsepower as fol- 
lows: Less than 20 horsepower, $5; 
20 to 30, $10; 30 to 40, $15; 40 to 
50, $20; 50 or more, $25. 

Chauffeurs are required to pay an 
annual fee of $4, which includes the 
examination by the commission. 

Number plates are furnished free 
with the certificate of registration. 

Non-residents who have complied 
with the motor vehicle law of the states 
in which they reside may operate in 
Massachusetts for not exceeding 10 
days in any calendar year without reg- 
istration. 

Speed limits: 20 miles an hour out- 
side the business districts; 15 miles in 
the business districts and 8 miles an 
hour at crossings. 

Lights: Two white lights; one red 
light in rear and rear number plate il- 
luminated. 

MONTANA 


There is no state law in Montana, 
motor car operation being controlled 
by municipal ordinances. 

MAINE 


Register with the secretary of state 


_at Augusta; fee, $2, perpetual. 


Chauffeurs are required to take out 
a license, the fee for which is $2: 

Tags are furnished by the secretary 
of state, the express being paid by the 
motorist. 

Non-residents are exempt. 

Speed limits: 15 miles an hour in 
the open country. 

Lights: Two white lamps in front. 

Maine has just passed a new law 
which goes into effect January 1. The 
license fee is based on horsepower— 
20 horsepower and under, $5; 20 to 
35, $10; over 35, $15. Non-residents 
may have the run of the state for 30 
days but it is not specified this must be 





in any calendar year. 
register and none under 16 can obtain 
a -license. 


Operators must 


MISSISSIPPI 
No state law. See city ordinance. 
MISSOURI 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Jefferson City; fee, $2 per year for 
cars less than 12 horsepower; $3 from 
12 to 24; $5 from 24 to 36; $7 from 36 
to 48; $8 from 48 to 60; $10 from 60 
to 72; $12 72 and over. 

Chauffeurs must take out a license 
annually, for which a fee of $1.50 is 
charged, the age limit being 18 years. 

The state furnishes the license tags. 

Non-residents are allowed 20 days in 
the state on a reciprocal basis. 

Speed limits: Speed in excess of 25 
miles an hour for 4 mile shall be con- 
sidered presumptive evidence of driving 
at a rate of speed which is not careful 
and prudent. 

Lights: Two lights in front and a 
red one in the rear, which must be 
lighted 4 hour before sunset and burn 
to within 4 hour of sunrise. 

MARYLAND 

Register with the commissioner of 
motor vehicles at Baltimore; fee, $6 
per year for cars 20 horsepower or less ; 
$12 between 20 and 40, and $18 over 
40. 

Owners and chauffeurs must take out 
driving licenses, for which $2 per year 
is charged. 

Tags are furnished by the state. 

Non-residents have to apply to the 
commissioner of motor vehicles for 
non-resident’s 7-day permit tags. Two 
of these can be had each year, for which 
no charge is made. The governor also 
has issued special proclamations allow- 
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ing residents of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia and West 
Virginia to use Maryland highways 
without obtaining any license or tag 


other than the one issued by their own 


states. 

Speed limits: Not over 12 miles in 
business districts ; 18 miles in residence 
sections and 25 miles elsewhere. 

Lights: ‘Two white lights in front 
and a red and white in the rear, which 
shall show registration number. 


MICHIGAN 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Lansing; fee, $3; after August 1 in 
any year, $1.50. 

Chauffeurs must register ; fee, $2 an- 
nually ; age limit, 18 years. 

The state furnishes the license tags. 

Non-residents, including chauffeurs, 
are exempt on a reciprocity basis. 

Speed limits: 10 miles an hour in 
business districts ; 15 miles in residence 
sections and 25 miles an hour else- 
where. 

Lights: ‘Two lights in front with 
red one in rear, from which white light 
must illuminate number tag. 


NEBRASKA 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Lincoln; fee, $1 per year. 

No provision is made for individual 
eperating licenses. 

Owner must provide his own tags. 

Non-residents are exempt if they 
have their own state tags. 

Speed limits: 10 miles an hour in 
business section; 15 miles in residence 
district ; 20 miles elsewhere. 

Lights: One or more white lights 
in front and a red light in the rear. 

Nebraska has passed a bill which 
raises the registration rates from $1 to 
$2 a year, which money goes to the 
county from which the registration is 
made, then into the good roads fund. 
The age limit is 16 years and cities and 
villages are given authority to impose 
additional regulations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Register annually with the secretary 


of state at Concord; fees, $10. 

Chauffeurs required to register an- 
nually ; fee, $5. 

Number plates supplied by state. 

Non-residents are exempt for 10 con- 
secutive days if home state laws are 
complied with. 

Speed limits: 10 miles in built-up 
sections ; 25 miles elsewhere. 

Lights: Two white lights in front 
with numbers; one red rear. 


NEW JERSEY 

A motorist may register either with 
the commissioner of motor vehicles at 
Trenton or at any of the agencies ap- 
pointed by the commissioner, some of 
which are located in New York city 
and Philadelphia. All registrations 
and licenses expire on December 31 of 


MOTOR AGE 


each year. Fees for registration: $3 
for cars below 11 horsepower; $5 for 
11 to 29, inclusive ; $10 for cars above 
30 horsepower. © 

All persons desiring to drive a car 
must procure a driver’s license, the fee 
for which is $2 to drive cars of the 
first class, which includes those of 30 
horsepower and under; and $4 to drive 
cars of the second class—over 30 horse- 
power. ; 

The state furnishes the license tags. 

Non-residents are exempt upon the 
payment of a fee of $1 for registration. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour at 
crossings, 15 miles at crossings in the 
country; 12 miles an hour in business 
sections: 15 miles within 200 feet of a 
horse or other beast of burden; 25 
miles an hour elsewhere. 

Lights:’ Two white lights in front 
and a red one in the rear. 


NEW MEXICO 


At the present time New Mexico has 
no state law, the operation of motor 
cars being regulated by local ordi- 
nances. Practically all of the cities 
and towns in the territory have ordi- 
nances prescribing the speed limits and 
the licensing of operators. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Raleigh; fee, $5; re-registration, $1 
annually. Of the original fee $3 is 
paid to the county in which the owner 
resides, to be spent upon roads. 

No provision is made for the licens- 
ing of operators. 

Owners furnish their own tags. 

Non-residents are exempt. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour in 
business sections, 12 miles an hour in 
residence sections and 25 miles an hour 
elsewhere. 

Lights: Two white lights in front 
and a red one in the rear. 


NEW YORK 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Albany ; annual fee, $5 for 25 horse- 
power or less; $10 from 25 to 35; $15 
from 35 to 50; $25 for over 50. Fees 
are in lieu of taxes. 

Chauffeurs are required to secure an 
operating license for which a fee of 
$5 annually is charged. Examination 
of applicants is held at convenient 
places throughout the state. Non-resi- 


_dent chauffeurs are exempt. 


Tags are furnished free of charge by 
the secretary of state. : 

New York state grants the free use 
of its highways to motor vehicles owned 
and registered in states, territories and 
federal districts to the extent that the 
same privilege is granted to motor ve- 
hicles owned and registered in New 
York state. 

Speed limits: “Every person oper- 
ating a motor vehicle on the public 
highway of this state shall drive the 
same in a careful and prudent manner 
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and at a rate of speed so as not to en 
danger the property of another or the 
life or limb of any person; provided. 
that a rate of speed in excess of 3( 
miles an hour for a distance of 1, 
mile shall be presumptive evidence 0: 
driving at a rate of speed which is not 
careful and prudent.” Local ordinances 
are prohibited. 

Lights: Two white lights in front 
and a red one in the rear; rays of rear 
light to illuminate the number tag. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


' Register with the secretary of state 
at Bismarck; fee, $3 annually. 

Chauffeurs are not required to secure 
a license. 

License tags are furnished by the 
state. 

Non-residents are exempt. 

Speed limits: 10 miles an hour in 
incorporated cities and villages; 30 
miles an hour elsewhere. 

Lights: Two white lights in front. 
The new law permits of the number 
being painted on the lamps in lieu of 
tags. 

NEVADA 

The only law on Nevada’s books per- 
taining to motor cars has to do with 
those operated for hire. A license fee 
of $2.50 a month is charged for such 
vehicle, the fee to be paid to the sheriff 
of the county in which the machine is 
operated. 

OHIO 

Register annually with the secretary 
of state at Columbus: fee, $5 for steam 
and gasoline cars; $3 for electrics. 

Chauffeurs are required to take out 
a license, the fee for which is $2. 

The state provides the number plates. 

Non-residents are not required to 
register. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour in 
the business and closely built-up por- 
tions of municipalities; 15 miles in 
residence districts and 20 miles outside 
of any municipality. 

Lights: Three white lights, two 
on the front and one on the rear, the 
rays of the rear lamp illuminating the 
number plate. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma has no state law, but each 
city has ordinances which control motor 
traffic. 

OREGON 


Register annually with the secretary 
of state at Salem; fees: Gasoline and 
steam cars—Up to 26 horsepower, $3; 
from 26 to 36, $5; from 36 to 40, 
$7.50; in excess of 40, $10. Pleasure 
electrics—$3 ; electric service vehicles, 
$5. 

Chauffeurs must secure an annual 
license, the fee for which is $2. 

The state furnishes the license tags. 

Non-residents are exempt for °? 
days, provided they carry their own 
state tags. 
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Speed limits: “The rate of speed 
on all streets, roads and highways of 
this state shall be a reasonable speed, 
up to and not exceeding 25 miles an 
hour, but any speed in excess of 25 
miles an hour upon any road or high- 
way in this state shall be an unreason- 
able speed and is prohibited by this 
act; provided, however, that no motor 
vehicle shall be driven at a rate faster 
than 8 miles an hour upon the country 
roads or highways of this state when 
within 100 yards of any vehicle drawn 
by horse or horses.” 

Lights: Two white lights in front 
and one red light in rear, the rays from 
the rear light to illuminate the number 
plate. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Register annually with the state 
highway department at Harrisburg: 
fees, up to 20 horsepower, $5; from 20 
to 50, $10; 50 and over, $15. 

Chauffeurs or paid drivers must se- 
cure a driver’s license; fee, $2. 

The state provides number plates. 

Non-residents are exempt but must 
display home state tags. 

Speed limits: 1 mile in 214 minutes. 

Lights: Two white lights visible 
not less than 200 feet in direction car 
is proceeding. 

There is a bill pending in the Penn- 
sylvania house which seeks to impose 
horsepower taxes of $25, $50 and $75 
upon motor cars. It may not pass, for 
the motorists of the state are putting 
up a hot fight. 


RHODE ISLAND > 


tegister annually with the motor car 
<lepartment of the state board of pub- 
lic roads at Providence; fees, up to 20 
horsepower, $5; 20 to 30 horsepower, 
$10; 30 to 40 horsepower, $15: over 40, 
$25. 

All persons operating a motor car 
are known as opérators .and must se- 
eure an operator’s license, the fee for 
which is $1. 

Number plates provided by the state. 

Non-residents exempt if registered 
in home state. 

Speed limits: 15 miles in the busi- 
ness and closely built-up sections; 25 
miles outside of the built-up portions 
of any municipality. 

Lights: One or more lights in front 
ind capable of throwing a light 200 
‘eet in the direction in which the car 
is traveling. One rear light, showing 
red in the rear and white on the side 
lluminating the number plate on the 
rear of the car. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Register with the secretary of state; 
‘ee, $1, which is perpetual. 

Chauffeurs not required to register. 

State furnishes number plates. 

Non-residents exempt if own state 
‘ag is displayed. 


MOTOR AGE 


Speed limits: 10 miles in city lim- 
its; 10 miles outside such limits. 
Lights: Front and rear lights re- 
quired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Register with the county clerks of 
the various counties; fees, no pro- 
vision. 

Chauffeurs not required to license. 

No state provision for number plates. 


Non-residents are exempt as regards 
state law. 


Lights: One white front light; one 
red rear. 
TEXAS 
No state law. Registrations are 


made with the county clerk of the 
county in which owner resides. 


TENNESSEE 


No state registration required. 

No chauffeur’s license required. 

State furnishes certificates of regis- 
tration only ; owners must furnish num: 
ber plates. 

Non-residents not exempt. 

Speed limits: 20 miles per hour. 
Any municipality has the power to 
prescribe a lower rate of speed for its 
corporate limits. 

Lights: None are required. 


UTAH 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Salt Lake City; fee, $2. 

Chauffeurs required to take out a 
license, the fee for which is $2. 

Number plates furnished by 
state. 

Non-residents exempt. 

Speed limits: 10 miles an hour in 
the business and closely built-up sec- 
tions of an incorporated city or town; 
15 miles an hour in an incorporated 
town or city; and outside of a munici- 
pality, 20 miles an ‘hour. 

Lights: Two white lights in front 
and a red light in rear. 


VERMONT 


Register annually with the secretary 
of state at Essex Junction; special pro- 
vision made for cars registered in pre- 
vious years ; fees: First registration, $1 
per horsepower ; second registration, 75 
cents per. horsepower; third and suc- 
cessive registrations, 50 cents per horse- 
power, A. L. A. M. rating. 

Chauffeurs required to register an- 
nually ; fee, $2. Owners must register 
also. 

Number plates furnished by the sec- 
retary of state. 

Non-residents, exempt if registered 
in and home state grants reciprocity. 

Speed limits: Ordinary discretion 
and caution to be used and must have 
perfect control of car and to make use 
of proper signaling devices. 

Lights: Two lights in front, which 
must be visible for 200 feet; one red 
light in rear, which must illume the 
number plate. 


the 
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Vermont has a new law which has 
not yet gone into effect which provides 
that chauffeurs driving for owners need 
not wear a badge, but those carrying 
passengers for hire must do so. A 
reciprocity clause grants exemption to 
non-residents, who also can register for 
3 months at one-fourth the regular fee. 


VIRGINIA 


Register annually with the secretary 
of the commonwealth at Richmond; 
fee, up to 20 horsepower, $5; 20 to 45 
horsepower, $10; 45 horsepower and 
over, $20. 

Chauffeur’s registration fee, $2.50. 

State provides number plates, also 
badge for chauffeur. 

Non-residents displaying own state 
license tag exempt for two periods of 
seven consecutive days, if own state 
extends reciprocity to Virginians. 

Speed limits: 8 miles an hour in 
built-up portions of city, town or vil- 
lage; 8 miles an hour where view of 
road is obstructed and when passing 
vehicles; 8 miles an hour at intersec- 
tion of roads; 20 miles an hour else- 
where. 

Lights: One white light in front 
throwing rays of light 100 feet in the 
direction the machine is going; one 
red light in rear illuminating number. 

WISCONSIN 

Register with the secretary of state 
at Madison ; fee, $2. 

No provision made for the registra- 
tion of chauffeurs. 

Number plates furnished by the 
state. 

Non-residents exempt, but required 
to display home license. 

Speed limits: 12 miles within the 
corporate limits of city or town; 25 
miles an hour elesewhere. 

Lights: One white light in front. 

WASHINGTON 


Register with the secretary of state 
at Olympia; fees, annual, $2. 

No drivers’ license required. 

Number plates supplied by owner. 
Rear only. 

Non-residents: Exempt. 

Lights: One or more white lights 
in front, with numbers; one red rear. 


WYOMING 

No state laws. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Register annually with the auditor 
of the state at Charleston; fee, $10. 

Chauffeurs must register; fee, $2. 

State auditor furnishes number 
plates. 

Non-residents exempt. 

Speed limits: 10 miles an hour in 
closely built-up portions of a munici- 
pality; 15 miles an hour in less con- 
gested sections of a city; 20 miles an 
hour elsewhere. 

Lights: Two white lights in front, 
one red light in rear. 
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simplified matters greatly. 








Times have changed, and now the American planning a European tour in 
a motor car, finds his path made easy by energetic organizations which have 
In eleven different foreign countries an interna- 
tional license is all that is required in the way of an open sesame. The system in 
vogue in France is a fair example of continental red tape. 
required for the driver and a carte grise for the car. 


A carte rose is 














eens because of the multiplicity 
of foreign languages and the variety 
of local regulations, the impression pre- 
vails that taking a motor car into Europe 
is a complicated matter. 
6 or 7 years ago, but thanks to the ener- 
getic action of motor associations and the 
*broad-minded policy of the various govern- 
ments, practically all complications have 
been removed, and a system evolved which 
makes Europe with its sixteen or more in- 
dependent states and its half-dozen dif- 
ferent languages superior in this respect 
to the United States with one central gov- 
ernment and one language. 

For the purpose of the motorist, Europe 
consists of eleven different countries in 
which he can tour under one driving 
_license and one car registration. The coun- 
tries are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungaria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Spain, Italy, Monaco and Russia. These 
nations have agreed that instead of calling 
upon motorists to stop at their frontier 
stations and take out a national car and 
driving license, they will admit them with- 
out any formality whatever if they are 
equipped with an international license de- 
‘livered by any one of the contracting 
bodies. 
Americans Outside the Pale 


It will be noticed that the United States 
is not included in the list. Thus an 
American has not the right, as certain 
tourists imagine, to travel over European 
roads with his home numbers. It is some- 
times done by ignorant motorists, and oc- 
easionally European authorities allow 
an American to retain the home numbers 
for a short period while European ones are 
being prepared, but as a general rule 
European licenses for both driver and car 
must be secured immediately on landing. 

As probably three-quarters of the Amer- 
ican motorists going to Europe make a 
landing in France, the formalities in this 
country may be described. It is neces- 
sary to have a driver’s license similar to 
that shown in Fig. 1. On the outside this 
carries a photograph of the holder, as well 
as a mention of the type of car, or cars, 
the holder is entitled to drive. In this 
particular case it will be seen that the 
holder of the car may drive any gasoline 
ear up to 24 horsepower. On the inside 
of the car are full details regarding the 
driver, name, address, age, nationality, 
birthplace, ete. The card, known as the 
earte rose because ,of its rose color, is 
good for all time, and is accepted not only 
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FIG. 1—FRENCH DRIVING LICENSE OR 

CARTE ROSE, AVAILABLE FOR ALL TIME 

AND THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF 

FRANCE 

FIG. 2—FRENCH CAR LICENSE OR CARTE 
GRISE THAT IS REQUIRED 


in France, its country of origin, but in 
the ten other countries having agreed to 
the international system. 

The Carte Grise 


A eard of the same 
in eolor 
grise, is 


size, but gray 
and known as the _ earte 
required for the motor ear. 
It is shown in Fig. 2; where, as_ will 
be seen, full particulars are given regard- 
ing the name and address of the owner, 
the type of car to which it applies, and, 
in the bottom left-hand corner, the regis- 
tration number to be carried. This also is 
accepted for all time—unless the car has 
undergone serious modification—and is 
available for use in all countries having 
signed the international agreement. 
These two cards always should be car- 
ried on the car and presented for inspec- 
tion- whenever demanded. You may travel 
a whole year and never have occasion to 
show them, but when they are wanted, 
they are wanted badly. A point to be re- 
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membered is that the cards never should 
be destroyed, for if a return trip is made 
to Europe they stl will be available. If 
identification papers are needed for any 
purpose whatever, present your French 
driving and ear licenses; they will be 
accepted anywhere. 

It is advisable for the average tourist to 
leave the procuring of these two documents 
to the transportation company having 
charge of his car. These companies have 
special facilities which allow them to se- 
cure the licenses without any of the for- 
malities which are imposed on natives. 
The cost probably will be $10 instead of 
$2, but it is well worth the extra fee. All 
that is necessary is for the owner to 
supply four unmounted photographs of the 
driver, his name, age, birthplace and usual 
place of residence, and particulars of the 
make, horsepower, number and type of car. 
Securing the Papers 

There is nothing, however, to prevent 
the traveler securing the licenses himself 
if it is desired to do, so. 








0 


Two sheets of 


stamped paper costing 12 cents each and 


purchased in most tobacco stores in 
France, must be secured and a _ request 
made on each one for respectively a car 
and a driving license. In the French prov- 
inces the papers must be sent to the pre- 
fect of the department; in Paris they must 
be addressed to the prefect of police. A 
few days later the owner and his driver 
will be invited to present his car for ex- 
amination and himself for a driving test. 
If these prove satisfactory, the car license 
is given immediately and a_ provisional 
license granted to the driver, to be ex- 
changed later for a permanent one. The 
official fee is 20 francs, $4, for the driving 
license, making a total cost of 21 francs 
20 centimes to secure the two documents. 
If it is desired to save time, the papers 
ean be taken to the Association Generale 
Automobile, a branch of the Automobile 
Club of France, 8 Place de la Concorde, 
Paris. The officers of this association have 
the right to conduct driving examinations 
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and can deliver driving licenses immedi- 
ately. Their fee is 10 franes. Foreign vis- 
itors are to be recommended, however, to 
leave the matter of securing licenses to 
the transportation company. 


Metal Tag Plates Used 


When the car license has been secured, 
it must be seen that the car is fitted with 
the registration numbers indicated on this 
document. These must be, metal plates 





FIG. 3—INTERNATIONAL LICENSE, GIVING THE RIGHT 
TO DRIVE A CAR IN ELEVEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL RED TAPE 
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order to get his deposit back. 





An international license carries with it a driving license, a car license and an 
international route book, and these are the open sesame. 
that while police will drop the bars, the customs officials demand the duty on the 
car which, however, is returnable when the party leaves the country. The tourist 
should not forget to notify the customs official when he crosses the frontier in 


Tourists are cautioned 

















4°% inches in height, carrying the numbers 


and letters in white on a black ground. 
The plates must be permanently attached 
to the ear; it is forbidden to use strapped- 
on plates, and although the numbers may 
ke painted on the body, it is not allowea 
to paint them on the radiator. The rear 


number must he clearly illuminated at 
night. 
With the two ecards and the numbers 


agreeing with them, the visitor is en régle 
for the whole of France. These are na- 
tional documents, however, and are not 
alone sufficient, for other countries. If it 
is intended to visit any other country than 
France, the owner must make application 
for an international license. This is a 
booklet shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and gives 
detailed information regarding both the 
ear, its owner and the driver or drivers. 
The international license, or certificat in- 
ternational de route, is delivered in Paris 


by the motor car department of the pre- 
fect of police, or in the provinces by the 
prefect of the department. The proceed- 
ings are simple, especially in Paris. All 
that is necessary is to present the driving 
and car licenses already obtained, a re- 
quest on stamped paper, any document 
showing your residence, a note from the 
hotel proprietor is sufficient, and three 
small unmounted photographs of the driver 
of the car. The international certificate 
will be issued immediately, the whole oper- 
ation occupying not more than 5 minutes. 
Having secured the international license, 
it is necessary to add to the rear of the 
ear, and below the national tag, a white 
oval plate bearing the letter F in black. 
This indicates that the car is running 
under an international license issued by 


“the French government. 


Three Documents Necessary 
So far as the police are concerned all 


FIG. 4—ONE OF THE INSIDE PAGES OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LICENSE, UNDER WHICH A CAR CAN TRAVEL 
THROUGH ELEVEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
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formalities have been accomplished, and Automobile Club of Great Britain, or the 


with the three documents, the carte grise, 
the carte rose and the international license, 
the American motorist can travel practical- 
ly from one end of Europe to the other 
without any further trouble. He must con- 
form to all local regulations regarding 
speed, etc., but he has the advantage over 
the native of not being called upon to pay 
taxation unless his stay lasts more than 4 
months. 

If a landing is first made in England, 
instead of in France, somewhat similar 
formalities have to be gone through. Here 
again it would be advisable to allow the 
transportation company to secure the neces- 
sary licenses, and to apply to the Royal 
Automobile Club or the now united Auto- 
mobile Association and Motor Union for 
the international pass. In England, as in 
most parts of America, a driving license 
is granted to any person making applica- 
tion and paying the necessary fee. The 
request should be sent to the county coun- 
cil or county borough council of the dis- 
trict, written on forms supplied for this 
purpose, together with a fee of 20 shil- 
lings for the car and 5 shillings for the 
driving license. The government has con- 
ferred power on the Royal Automobile 
Club and the Automobile Association to 
grant international licenses, and it is to 
the delegates of these bodies in the port 
of landing that application should be made. 
As in the case of France, there will be 
three documents: A driving license, a car 
license and an international route book. 
The only difference will be that instead of 
-a French tag the car will have an English 
one, and instead of the letter F at the 
rear it will carry the letters GB. The 
same regulations are in force if a landing 
is made at a German, or Italian port, but 
as comparatively few Americans start 
from these countries it is not necessary to 
amplify. 

Tariff Walls of Europe 

All the regulations described deal with 
the police systems of Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, there are tariff walls between 
the various countries of Europe, and while 
the police will give you free admission, 
the customs officer will refuse to allow 
you to enter until you have paid the duty 
on your ear. There are two ways of doing 
this: The old-fashioned method of carry- 
ing a quantity of the coin of the country 
you are about to enter, paying it at the 
frontier station as you enter, and having 
it returned to you as you leave; or the 
modern method of making use of a trip- 
tyque. Naturally the latter is the only 
one now employed, for it avoids endless 
trouble and reduces the formalities to the 
signing of a few papers at each frontier 
station. 


Triptyques can be arranged for before 
leaving home, through the Automobile Club 
of America, the A. A. A., by means of 
its European connections, or in Europe 
through the Touring Club of France, the 
Automobile Club of France, the Royal 


Automobile Association. The amount to 
be deposited naturally depends on the 
country or countries to be visited, and 
may be as high as $1,200 to $1,500 for a 
thorough tour of Europe. This amount 
has to be deposited with the body issuing 
the triptyque or triptyques, and is fully 
returned on proof of the ear having left 
the country. 

The point for the tourist to see is that 
his triptyque is signed as he leaves each 
country. This is very important, for while 
the customs officers will stop every car 
entering their territory, they are under no 
obligation to warn tourists when they are 
crossing the frontier line on the outward 
direction. And unless the triptyque is 
signed there is uo proof that the car has 
been taken out.’ It also should be stated 
whether the departure is a temporary or a 
permanent one. This has given some trou- 
ble in the past, for it frequently happens 
that a tourist has his triptyque signed 
temporary departure and has later found 
that he will not return. The French author- 
ities have recognized this possibility and 





THE INTERNATIONAL TAG 








FRENCH TEST VANADIUM 

Detroit, Mich., April 22—The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. has been advised that the French 
republic has conferred high honors upon 
the Ford company in a report handed 
down from the office of the minister of 
commerce. The chief assayer of France 
tested recently two pieces of steel for 
shock and traction. One piece was taken 
from a Ford model T, and a corresponding 
piece from a French machine. The vana- 
dium steel, it is reported, showed to better 
advantage in every test. In a test for 
traction, vanadium is said to have excelled 
in elasticity, rigidity, resistance and ductil- 
ity. In the test for shock, it showed ability 
to absorb punishment represented by 3,450 
kilograms, as against 3,250 kilograms for 
the French car. After the test for shock 
and traction had been made, the bars of 
steel were bent to an angle of 90 degrees 
without breaking, and then they were put 
into the jaws of a vise, and before the 
vanadium steel yielded it had described 
an angle of 122 degrees, which was 2 de- 
grees more than the French car’s steel 
could withstand. 
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have made arrangements whereby a tem- 
porary departure can be changed into a 
permanent one without difficulty if an 
early request is made. . 

Although the transportation companies 
have no power whatever to issue trip- 
tyques, their officers always are able and 
willing to be of assistance, and if the 
documents have not been secured in Amer- 
ica will put the motorist in touch with the 
local authority kaving power to issue the 
triptyque. The triptyque is necessary for 
entering every country in Europe except 
England, and a separate document is re- 
quired for each country. It is hoped later 
to institute an international triptyque, the 
deposit on which will be equal to the 
amount required by the country having 
the highest tariff. 

A few hints are necessary regarding the 
rule of the road in the various European 
countries. In England, and in certain por- 
tions of Italy, all traffic keeps to the left, 
instead of to the right. In practically all 
other countries the rule of the road is the 
same as in America. There are somewhat 
stringent regulations regarding speed in 
England, and numerous districts in which 
10-mile limits are imposed. As trapping 
constantly takes place, the limits should be 
strictly observed. In France the legal 
limit is 18 miles an hour in the open coun- 
try and as low as 3 miles an hour in ecer- 
tain villages. in practice, however, no 
limit is imposed; so long as you do no 
harm to other users of the highway you 
can drive at any speed you like. But if 
you should, either directly or indirectly, 
be the cause of an accident, you are under 
an obligation to stop. An attempt to run 
away when you have knowingly caused an 
accident is a criminal offense. 

Paris has a few special regulations which 
should be carefully noted. It is forbidden 
to use sirens in the city or to employ daz- 
zling headlights. The motor should not be 
allowed to smoke, and although the car 
can be left unattended the motor should 
not be allowed te run while the driver is 
absent. There are no speed limits in Paris. 
Each man is responsible for his own acci- 
dents and must at all times drive with a 
view to the safety of other road users. 


Duty on Gasoline 

‘There is a duty of about 4 cents per 
liter on all gasoline entering Paris. Thus 
it is necessary to know the capacity of 
the tank, to remember that 1 gallon equals 
41% liters, and to be prepared to pay when 
passing through the city gates. A voucher 
is given for the amount of fuel taken 
out of the city. Somewhat similar regula- 
tiohs exist for the town of Nice, the gaso- 
line tax there being 6 cents per car, what- 
ever the amount of gasoline aboard. Other 
French towns have a gasoline tax, but 
only impose it when the fuel is entered in 
bulk. It should be remembered that in 
France and most other portions of Europe 
it is impossible fo exchange exhausted gas 
tanks for fully charged ones. A generator 
therefore should be employed. 
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GREGOIRE IS AN EXAMPLE OF 


HiliE aeroplane and airship manu 
W facturers have had to pay very 
close attention to head resistance, and as 
a result of experiments have obtained very 
valuable data on the most suitable forms, 
motor car manufacturers have given the 
matter practicaily no attention and even 
in the construetion of racing cars have 
worked more on rules of thumb than ae 
cording to scientific data. Yet it is ob 
vious that the laws of resistance governing 
bodies floating in the air apply equally to 
vehicles adhering to the road, and if power 
and gasoline can be saved by stream-line 
forms for vehicles it also can be 
saved by adopting the lines of least resist 
ance for land vehicles. 

This question has been studied by the 
Gregoire Co., of Paris, probably on ac- 
count of the fact that it has made a spe 
eialty of supplying cars to aviators, who 
were not long in pointing out that it was 
a pure waste of gasoline to attempt to 
attain the highest speeds with the standard 
type of touring car body. 

The latest production of the stream-line 
body by this firm is an inside-steering car 
built on dirigible balloon lines. 


aerial 


Seen in 





APPLYING AVIATION 


plain view, the car is based on the lines 
of such an airship as the Ville de Paris. 
It has not the same fine entering edge, 
this being impossible while a radiator has 
to be provided for, but it is just as free 
from obstructions to the passage of the 
air, and, more important, it has a stern 
as well designed as that of the most suc- 
Scientific experiments 
that it is of much 
portance to get 


cessful airship. 


have shown more im- 
a correctly designed tail, 
allowing the air to close in without any 
vacuum being formed, than it is to have 
a fine entering edge. On the Gregoire the 
vertical surfaces offered to the wind 
are the radiator and the wind screen, and 
this 


only 


latter has its well rounded 


off to reduce the resistance to a minimum. 


corners 


Brake and change-speed levers are inside; 
there are no outside attachments such as 
tool and battery boxes, spare tires, ete., so 
often added onto a car as so many after- 
thoughts; there are not even any project- 
ing hinges, and only one door handle to 
offer resistance through the air. It will 
be noticed that the rear of the body is 
decidedly egg-shaped, and that there is a 


projection on the extremity. This shape 





REAR VIEW OF GREGOIRE, SHOWING DOOR OFF SPARE WHEEL COMPARTMENT 








IDEAS TO MOTOR CAR BODY BUILDING 


allows the air to close in behind the body 
with the least amount of resistance, and 
the projection serves the practical purpose 
of providing a lodging space for the spare 
wheel, and at the same time accentuating 
the likeness to an airship, this projection 
representing the empennage. The spare 


“tire is slipped in from the rear and its 


projecting portion covered over by two 
hinged aluminum covers of suitable shape. 

The interior arrangements of the car 
provide for five passengers. The driver 
and the person sitting by his side each 
occupy a pivoting chair, for as there is but 
one entrance on each side these have to be 
disturbed to give admission to the rear. 
Instead of placing the rear passengers on 
one rear seat the full width of the ear, 
they are arranged semi-circularly, each 
one having an independent seat. Fully 
astern, and in the center line of the vehicle, 
is one chair, and slightly ahead of, and to 
left and right of this are two other seats. 
By thus pushing the center passenger 
rearwards, instead of keeping him in line 
with the two others, ample elbow room is 
obtained despite the narrowing in of the 
body at this point. Storage for tools, 
spare, etc., is provided in suitable lockers 
below the spare wheel compartment. The 
body is mounted on one of the firm’s 
standard chassis, having a four-cylinder 
motor of 3.1 and 6% inches bore and 
stroke, and notwithstanding the compara- 
tively small size of the motor it has been 
found possible to maintain 55 miles an hour 
with full load of passengers on a. level 
road. At this speed there is so little back 
draught that practically no dust whatever 
is raised. The body is the subject of a 
patent. 

Another example of a careful study of 
wind resistance is found in a German ear, 
the Brennabor, the maker of which has 
just put out a racing model which has 
the radiator placed in the rear, figuring 
that the wind that closes in as the car 
runs will work on the radiator even if it 
is placed in the rear. 
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MOLINE’S GLIDDEN TOUR TOP 
ALO ALTO, CALIF.—Editor Motor 
Age—Will Motor Age through the 
Readers’ Clearing House explain how the 
top on the Moline, No. 100, contestant in 
the 1910 Glidden tour, was made?—P. B. 
Roberts, Jr. 

The top used on this car is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, which shows the construction very 
clearly. Two iron bars were used, one 
longer than the other, and both bent to a 
U shape as shown in Fig. 2. The front 
was attached to the body at an angle while 
the rear one was nearly vertical.. The top 
alone was covered and the stays held rigid 
by straps, as shown in the illustration. 


TO PREVENT RIMS FROM RUSTING 

Kidder, 8S. D.—Editor Motor 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions? 


1—What ean I put on valve cap threads 
to prevent them from setting—some are so 
tight they seem almost cast in the cylinder, 
while some screw out easily? 


2—What kind of paint is put on rims to 
prevent rusting? I have read that var- 
nish is good for this purpose, but it ap- 
pears to me that it would warm up and 
glue the tire on the rim when the tire 
gets warm through running.—H. G- R. 


1—Setting of the valve cap threads can 
be prevented by using powdered graphite 
and glycerine in the form of a paste. This 
is compounded by taking a small quantity 
of powdered graphite and mixing it with 
glycerine until it becomes a thick paste. 

2—The graphite and glycerine paste re- 
ferred to above is one of the best prepara- 
tions there are for preventing the rusting 
of rims. The paste can be applied with a 
brush. Graphite and linseed oil paint is 
another preparation for this purpose. If 
tires are removed about once a month, the 
casings examined inside and out, and soap- 
stone applied to the rims of the wheels, 
the removal of a tire or the replacement 
of a tube or casing will cease to be a hard- 
ship. 

Another method which is especially ap- 
plicable to clincher rims is by the use of 
beeswax. This combines with the rust in 
such a way as to prevent the action to 
proceed further. If the beeswax is applied 
while it or the rim is hot, it will serve as 
an anti-rust coating and will not. attack 
the tires. Scrape the rim so that most of 
the rust is removed and a smooth surface 
is presented to the tire and rub the bees- 
wax over the rim. 


CONCERNING MOTOR BALANCE 
Detroit, Mich.— Editor Motor Age — 
Would it be convenient for Motor Age 
to tell me what would be the effect on 
the balance of a four-cylinder four-cycle 
motor if the pistons were worked in adje 
cent pairs—that is, 1 and 2, and 3 and +4 
—instead of 1 and 4, and 2 and 3, as is 
usual? This construction is nearly neces- 
sary on account of certain features in a 
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FIG. 1—MOLINE’S GLIDDEN TOP 


proposed motor. Has this ever been trie:l 
out? Would a device that would simply 
and effectively operate the clutch when 
the gear changes are made have any great 
value? The proposed device is simple, 
cheap to manufacture, will operate even 
when the engine is pulling hard or when 
the gear teeth are opposed when meshing 
is attempted.—J. C. Sage. 

All of the four-cylinder four-cycle ver- 
tical motors now in use fire either 1-3-4-2 
or 1-2-4-3. It will be apparent that this 
alteration in sequence does not affect che 
period of recurrence of turning efforts. 
The idle interval is only half a stroke in 
duration, and during each cycle there is 
an overlapping of two firing efforts which 
periodically gives an increase of turning 
effort. If the cylinders fire in their nu- 
merical order, 1-2-3-4, a very irregular 
turning effort results from the overlapping 
of the four firing strokes, with an idle 
period intervening equal to one and a half 
strokes, or three-quarters of a revolution. 

It has been found by actual experience 
that, to construct a four-cylinder engine 
with the connecting-rods of cylinders 1 
and 2 placed upon one throw of a three- 
bearing crankshaft and cylinders 3 and 4 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers of the 
Clearing House Columns: Motor Age insists 
on having bona fide signatures to all commul 
nications published In this department. It 
has been discovered that the proper signa- 
ture has not been given on many communl- 
cations, and Motor Age will not publish such 
communications, and will take steps to hunt 
down the offenders of this rule if it Is 
violated. 








upon a second throw, is a hopeless propo- 
sition within any reasonable construction 
which you might find it advantageous to 
employ. A four-cylinder motor built in 
this way will present a more variegated 
array of contortions per minute than the 
average Egyptian dancer woula dream of 
in a year. 

If the device to which you refer auto- 
matically the: clutch while 
changing gears, and re-engages it again 
when the change is complete, but still per- 
mits of disengaging the clutch in the 
regular way without changing the gearset, 
it might be advantageously used. It would 
not be practical, unless the clutch could 
be disengaged without shifting the gears, 
for the clutch is used extensively for 
slackening the speed of the car and to 
permit the motor to speed up and develop 
extra power when needed. 


disengages 


NON-FREEZING MIXTURE 


Elgin, Ill.— Editor Motor Age — Will 
Motor Age kindly explain in the Readers’ 
Clearing House an interesting occurrence 
which happened to me yesterday? In fill- 
ing my car with a non-freezing mixture I 
placed some hot water in the radiator. 
The pump was frozen just enough to pre- 
vent cranking. Next I put in % gallon 
of denatured alcohol and then a little more 
water. I then started the engine and 
drove about five blocks when it stopped, 
and on alighting I noticed that coming 
out of the overflow pipe was a flow of 
steam apparently as though I were driving 
a steam car. I removed the cover from 
the intake in the top of the radiator and 
a cloud of steam and spray shot up into 
the air a distance of about 15 feet. What 
caused this, and does it make any differ- 
ence whether the two fluids 


are mixed 

















FIG. 2—SHOWING BOW CONSTRUCTION OF MOLINE’S GLIDDEN TOUR TOP 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent subjects. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 
his name to appear, he may use any nom de 
plume desired. 








before or after filling up the radiator?— 
L. J. Hughes, M. D. 

Owing to the construction of the radi- 
ator and water piping, it is quite reason- 
able to believe that the alcohol did not 
mix readily with the water because the 
bulk of it did not come into contact with 
any; and as a result, after the warm water 
first put into the radiator had been forced 
through the water jackets, there was a 
period of a few minutes in which. the 
water jackets of the motor were filled for 
the most part with aleohol only. Now, as 
the boiling point of the aleohol may have 
been down around 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it is quite possible that it boiled so fast 
that much of the water in front of it was 
forced out of the jackets and return pip- 
ing, and most of the alcohol and muck of 
the water boiled in the jackets, passed out 
of the radiator through the overflow pipe 
in the form of steam. Thus the amount 
of water remaining in the cooling system 
may have been reduced to such an extent 
that it was unable to successfully carry 
off the heat of the cylinder walls and 
overheating took place. 

The overheating caused the pistons to 
expand till they stuck in the cylinders 
and stopped the motor. It would have 
been better to have mixed the aleohol with 
the water before putting it into the radi- 
ator. Lack of oil, however, might also 
have had something to do with your trou- 
ble. If a mechanical oiler is used it may 
have been so cold that the oil was taick 
and did not flow in sufficient quantities to 
properly lubricate the engine cylinders. 


SPRING DESIGN 


Chicago — Editor Motor Age — Suppose 
there are two motor-car springs, A and B, 
and the only difference between them is 
that B is twice as wide as A and, Y being 
the thickness of spring A, the thickness of 
spring B is the square root of 1-2 Y square. 
All other conditions being the same, what 
would be the difference in deflection and 
period of vibration of these two springs? 
—W. B. Lloyd. 

If the thickness of the spring B is the 
square root of 1-2 the square of the thick- 
ness of A, the thickness of B is .707 times 
the thickness of spring A. In the paper 
by E. R. Rowland on page 48 of the issue 
of Motor Age for March 9, it will be 
noted that the width is not taken as a 
‘actor of the deflection, but that the latter 
varies inversely as the thickness. There- 





fore, other th'ngs than width and thickness 
being equal, the deflection of B is 16.707 
of that of A, or 1.4 times the deflection 
of A. 

Further in the same paper it is stated 
that the vibration varies inversely as the 
square root of the deflection. So then, the 
rate of vibration of B is 1 1.4 times that 
of A, or .85 times that of A. 

The resilience, however, varies directly 
as the volume, and the width as well as 
the thickness must be taken into consid- 
eration. If we assume that the volume of 
spring A is 1, the volume of B is then 
.707x2 or 14 and the resilience of B is 
1.4 times that of A. 


WHEN A DRIVING WHEEL SLIPS - 

Boston, Mass.—Editor Motor Age—Here 
is a suggestion that may literally pull a 
motorist out of difficulty when traction can- 
not be obtained on account of one wheel 
slipping. Tie a rope to a spoke of the slip- 
ping wheel—and be sure that the spoke se- 
lected is sound—pass the rope around the 
hub once or twice, and tie the other end to 
a tree. If there is no tree handy, drive a 
stake firmly in the roadside, as shown in 
Fig. 3. When the motor is started, the 
car will wind itself out much on the same 
principle as a winch is used. 

In ease both wheels slip, a rope on each 
will often afford sufficient traction. 


TO DISTINGUISH KNOCKS 

Bismarck, N. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age through the Readers’ 
Clearing House answer the following ques- 
tions? 





1—How can one distinguish a piston ring 
knock from a bearing knock? 

2—If a connecting rod bearing gives out 
while on the road, is there any other way 
to fix it, in order to reach home, aside 
from removing the cylinder and taking the 
piston and connecting rod out and re- 
placing the cylinder?—F. G. M. 

1—Piston ring knocks are different in 
sound from knocks or pounds due to loose 
or worn bearings. The former are more 
of a clicking sound than a knock. They 
resemble somewhat the clicking of the 
valves. Bearing knocks are deeper and 
usually seem to be delivered with more 
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force when the motor speed is increased. 
2—If a connecting rod bearing gives out 
on the road it can often be repaired tem- 
porarily by binding the end of the con- 
necting rod with wire. This method is not 
to be recommended, but may be resorted to 
when it is not desired to remove the 
piston, and the breakdown occurs within 
a short run from a repair shop. Of course, 
the cylinder with a connecting rod re- 
paired in this way must not be used to fur- 
nish power. The compression relief valve 
should be opened and the spark plug re- 
moved and tied to the engine. The spark 
plug should not be disconnected from the 
high-tension lead, as this may result in 
puncturing the insulation of the coil. 

This method is to be used only when the 
bearing is broken or damaged so that it 
cannot be temporarily repaired by remov- 
ing the shims and tightening it up. Often 
a copper shim can be inserted to enable 
the motor to run until the bearing ean be 
relined 


PUMP NEEDS GASKETS 
Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Will Motor 
Age kindly answer the following questions 
through the Readers’ Clearing House? 
1—Some time since I omitted to drain 


‘all the water from the pump and there 


was a freeze that night. The next morn- 
ing I started up the motor and twisted off 
the pumpshaft. I fixed it and put it to- 
gether again, but the pump leaks badly. 
What can be done with it, as it is not 
cracked anywhere? 

2—There seems to exist a lot of loose 
play and noise somewhere between the 
transmission case and the differential when 
running. How can I tighten up the pro- 
peller shaft? 

3—Would it be practical to put a mag- 
neto on a 1907 Rutenber motor? 

4—Could I have a foot accelerator put 
on also?—Al Bobb. 

1—The leaking is probably due to not 
drawing the bolts and connections up 
tightly enough. If the pump still leaks 
after tightening, paper gaskets smeared 
with white lead will stop it. 

2—The lost motion is probably due to 
wear in the universal joints, or the change 
gears may be loose on their shafts, or the 
differential gears may be worn or loose. 
With the data you give it is impossible to 
state definitely. The universal joints may 
be taken up by means of the adjusting 
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FIG. 3—MEANS OF MOVING CAR WHEN TRACTION IS LOST 
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FIG. 4—SHOWING MEANS OF DRIVING MAGNETO OF RUTENBER MOTOR 


nuts usually provided; if not, new pins 
will need to be inserted. If the gears are 
loose, new keys should remedy the trou- 
ble, but if they are badly worn it might 
be well to fit new gears. 

3—Almost any magneto can be fitted to 
this motor with very good results. Fig. 4 
shows the construction of the bracket and 
driving gears for the purpose. This is in- 
tended particularly for Bosch magnetos 
but can be used as well for nearly all other 
types. A special fitting is carried in stock 
by the makers of this motor for the use 
of magnetos. 

4—A foot accelerator can be fitted to 
this motor and parts can probably be ob 
tained from a supply house. 


ASKS MANY QUESTIONS 

Pardeeville, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—Does Motor Age think it would be 
advisable for me to put a cut-out on my 
E-M-F 30? 

2—What is the opinion of Motor Age 
relative to tire protectors? Do they pre- 
vent punctures, and would they be a profit- 
able investment? 

3—What do you think of the decarbon- 
izers on the market? I understand they 
are injurious to the cylinders. Is this so? 

4—How often should a motor be slushed 
out with kerosene? 

5—Would Motor Age advise putting ‘in 
kerosene in the spark plug opening after 
a day’s run? And how much? 

6—Is it injurious to the motor to use a 
cheap grade of gasoline? 

7—Which will give the most power, high 
or low test? 

8—Is it a tire saving to jack up the car 
after a run? 

9—Would it injure a motor to have a 
horn on the exhaust? 

10—When the motor is running idle 
should both the spark and throttle be re- 
tarded?—S. L. 

i—There is no reason for believing it 
inadvisable to put a cut-out on this car. 


2—Tire protectors lengthen the life of 
the tires, and it is generally a good in- 
vestment to get them. 

3—There are many makes of carbon re- 
movers on the market which are giving 
excellent results and show no 
effects. 

4—Some motorists advise a tablespoon- 
ful or two of kerosene about once a week, 
and others.are in favor of a half-teacupful 
about once a month. 

5—It is good policy to flush out the cyl- 
inders with about a tablespoonful of kero 
sene after a hard day’s run. Turn the 
motor over a few times it to 
stand over night. 

6—A cheap grade of gasoline is not in- 
jurious except that it increases accumu- 
lations of carbon slightly, and reduces 
flexibility and ease of starting. © 

7—Gasoline of low specific gravity will 
usually produce more power in the cylin- 
der of a motor if it is pure. It is often 
found, however, that the lower grades of 
fuel contain impurities that are not pres- 
ent in the higher grades. The motor is 
usually harder to start with gasoline of 
low specific gravity. 

8—Yes. It is always a saving on the 
tires to take the weight of the ear off of 
them when the car is to stand any great 
length of time. 

9—The motor will not be at all injured 
by putting a horn on the exhaust. 

10—When the motor is running idle the 
throttle should be retarded as much as 
possible but the spark should be advanced 
as much as can be done without allowing 
the motor to knock. If the spark is re- 
tarded too much the motor will heat. 


UNION FOR CHAUFFEURS 

Marcelona, Mich.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age answer the following questions? 

1—Where is the American Chauffeur and 
Motor Car published? 

2—Are there any magazines published 
in the interests of chauffeurs? 

3—lIs there a national association or or- 
der of chauffeurs? 


injurious 


and allow 


-maker and 
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4—Would it be practicable to fit an out- 
side oil tank on a Ford T motor and have 
a vacuum feed to the crankcase or to the 
flywheel case, attaching a pipe from the 
tank to the flywheel case at the rear in 
place of the lower oil petcock? The idea 
is to eliminate frequency of oiling. 

5—If the rear two pistons of a four- 
cylinder motor are heavier and larger than 
the front two, would they so put the motor 
out of balance that the car would not go 
over 30 miles per hour on high? Would 
the motor vibrate? 

6—Is cork cone clutch facing made in 
the same form as the brake band linings? 
Where can this cork be secured?—Chauff. 

1—The American Chauffeur and Motor 
Car is published at 1931 Broadway, New 
York. : 

2—None other than the regular motor 
car journals. 

3—The International 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Drivers admits chauffeurs. 

4—Such an arrangement as you suggest 
could doubtless be fitted to this car, but 
should an air leak oecur the motor would 
be flooded with oil. It does not seem that 
the small amount of time required in oil- 
ing by the present method warrants the 
installation of the extra equipment you 
suggest. 

5—If there is very much difference in 
the weight of the pistons it might put the 
motor out of balance enough to cause ex- 
cessive vibration at speeds as‘ high as 30: 
miles an hour. 


Brotherhood of 
Stablemen and 


6—The cork cone clutch facing is made 
in almost the same form as that for brake 
band linings, unless cork inserts are used. 
The National Brake & Clutch Co., Boston, 
Mass., can probably supply you. 


PLEA FROM THE BUYER 

Knoxville, I1l—Editor Motor Age—The 
editorial in Motor Age, issue of April 20, 
‘Give Dealers a Chance,’’ is an eminently 
fair one, but why not carry it further and 
‘*Give the Buyer a Chance?’’ Is it not 
finally to the best interest of all—buyer, 
dealer—that fair treatment 
should prevail? If a fair profit is neces- 
sary to the maker and a fair profit nec- 
essary to the salesman, why is not fair 
treatment after the purchase the right 
of the purchaser? 

A short time ago I found a brass cast- 
ing broken on my machine. It was merely 
a brace, in nowise intricate or of delicate 
design. Turning to my list of parts, | 
found it would cost me $2.40, plus the 
express. I had it made at home for 50 
cents. I found my galvanized iron drip 
pan listed at $9.50 and I had the same 
thing made for less than half. A friend 
broke an ordinary wood battery box ca- 
pable of holding six dry cells. The list 
of parts quoted it at $8.50 and I believe 
any carpenter would have been glad to 
make them for $1 apiece. I could multiply 
these instances without number. 

Now, if ordinary parts which anyone cam 
duplicate are quoted at such ridiculous 
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prices, the mere buyer is apt to wonder 
if the special parts which are hard to 
duplicate are not also ridiculous in price. 
I confess I find myself unable to squeeze 
out a tear when I hear of the trials of the 
manufacturers. I do sympathize with the 
dealers who have many serious troubles 
to contend with, and, above all, I appre- 
ciate the position of the purchaser who 
after buying his car is held up in no un- 
certain way should he ever need repairs. 

A square deal all around is the only 
thing that will reduce the manufacture of 
motor cars and their sale to a business 
basis. When I buy again, I shall inquire 
very carefully into my future relations 
with the company. I shall be very anxious 
to know whether the fact that I purchase 
a certain car makes of me a friend to 
be helped and encouraged or a bird to 
be picked.—L. Becker. 


KEROSENE AS CARBON REMOVER 

Bloomville, Ohio—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age through the Readers’ 
Clearing House answer the following ques- 
tions? 

1—Can a dash carbureter adjustment be 
placed on a Cadillac 30, 1910 model, and if 
so what would be necessary for such an 
apparatus? ; 

2—Is it a good idea to flush the cylin- 
ders with kerosene to prevent carbon de- 
posit?—R. T. S. 

1—No provision is made for the installa- 
tion of a dash carbureter adjustment on 
the 1910 Cadillac. If the Schebler car- 
bureter used on the 1911 models is to be 
installed on the 1910 car the dash adjust- 
ment can be put on with very little 
trouble. 

2—Yes. If the cylinders are flushed out 
occasionally with kerosene it will prevent 
the formation of carbon deposits. After 
the kerosene is introduced into the cylin 
der, the motor should be turned over a few 
times to get it thoroughly spread over the 
walls and then allowed to stand over 
night. The exhaust will at first be very 
smoky, but the smoke disappears after the 
motor has been run a short time. It is 
advisable to change the oil in the crank- 
case oftener when using kerosene in this 
way. 
NEEDS A PARTITION 

Newcomerstown, O.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age through the Readers’ 
Clearing House advise me as to the cause 
of the following trouble and remedy for 
same? I am driving an Oldsmobile Spe- 
cial 1911 model, but purchased in Au- 
gust, 1910. I have been having trouble 
With grease leaking out around the brake 
rum on the left rear wheel and flying all 
ver the inside of the wheel and tire. The 
axle is a full-floating type, and if it is 
‘ecessary to remove the wheel, as I feel it 
‘ill be to find the trouble I am having, I 
will appreciate full information as to how 
remove the wheel after the live axle 
iviveshaft is removed.—Oldsmobile Driver. 

\s a general thing this trouble is due to 
too much grease in the differential. If 
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this is not the case, it will be necessary to 
remove the top half of the differential 
housing and rivet thereto two thin sheet 
iron partitions in such a manner that one 
will fit over the axle shaft on each side of 
the differential. This will prevent the 
grease from working out around the brake 
drums. The factory will furnish these, or 
if you will send the cover the factory will 
rivet them on, or a new cover will be sent 
if the old one is returned. 


CLOGGED MUFFLER THE CAUSE 

Port Gibson, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age tell me what is the trouble 
with the carbureter adjustment on my At- 
las touring car? When the carbureter is 
adjusted properly the car runs well and 
pulls all right at all settings of the throt- 
tle. But after running for 4 or 4%4-mile at 
a high rate of speed—30 to 40 miles 
per hour—the engine backfires and misses 
and no change of the carbureter needle 
valve adjustment can remedy it. The car 
has a dash adjustment of the needle valve. 
The auxiliary inlet is not governed by a 
spring but by a mechanically-operated 
throttle that opens as the throttle is ad- 
vanced. I have cleaned out the gasoline 
supply pipe, adjusted the float level, and 
repointed the needle valve. I have also 
installed a Gyrex mixer, but the condi- 
tions are unchanged. On lifting the cut- 
off needle valve to the float chamber the 
gasoline gushes, showing a free flow from 
the supply tank. What is the cause and 
what can I do to remedy the trouble?— 
Atlas. 

Providing the flow of gasoline to the 
carbureter is sufficiently strong, the miss- 
ing probably is due to back pressure in the 
muffler. Cleaning out or enlarging the 
holes in the muffler or opening the cut-out 
when going at the fastest speed would, 
in this case, remedy the missing. 


WHY MORE SMOKE IN SUMMER 
Parkston, 8S. D.—Editor Motor Age— 

Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 

Motor Age answer the following? In the 
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January 5 issue of Motor Age it was stated 
in these columns that the valve-in-the-head 
motor has proven to be the most power- 
ful, but not always the most practical. 
Why is it not? Why does a car smoke 
more in summer than in the winter time ?— 
Your Faithful Reader. 

The location of the valves in the head 
of the cylinder has not always proven the: 
most practical because the cylinders were 
not properly designed for this location. 
This prevented the rapid ignition of the 
charge and thus cut down the power de- 
veloped. Where the design is the correct 
one for valves in the head a more power- 
ful motor is usually obtained. Sometimes. 
the arrangements for the valve-operating: 
mechanism were not correct and they 
either showed a tendency toward excessive- 
wear or else were liable to stick. In the 
many successful, motors of this type now 
in use these troubles have been overcome. 

There are two reasons for the motor 
smoking slightly more in summer than in 
the winter. The warm air of summer does- 
not take the heat away from the radiator 
and motor so rapidly and the motor there- 
fore operates at a higher temperature,,. 
causing more smoke. The warmer weather 
and hotter motor makes the oil run more 
freely, and unless the feed is adjusted: 
there is more oil in the crankcase and, as 
it is thinner, it is splashed around more- 
freely. These conditions result in more oil! 
reaching the cylinders, causing more 
smoke. Some manufacturers specify the 
use of a heavier oil in summer for this 
reason. 


AIR INTAKE FOR OAKLAND 

St. Louis, Mich—Editor Motor Age— 
The following advice may prove of value- 
to Oakland users who have to drive a 
great deal through mud and water. 1 
have used on my Oakland car an air intake 
to the carbureter, as illustrated in Figs. 
5 and 6, as a protector against mud and 
water. I know of several other Oakland’ 
owners here who have adopted this device- 
with much suecess.—James MacKenzie. 
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FIGS. 5 AND 6—AIR-INTAKE IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED FOR OAKLAND CARBURETERS:- 
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UCSON, ARIZ.—Editor Motor Age— 
Contracts for the construction of that 
part of the Arizona territorial highway be- 
tween Tucson and Bisbee will be awarded 
in the near future. Territorial Engineer 


Giraud has been over the course in a motor 








Arizona Territorial Road 








car and has completed his preparations for 
the work to be done on this division. The 
road from Bisbee to Douglas, a distance 
of about 35 miles, is well toward comple- 

















MOTOR CAR ROAD ON TOP OF THE ROOSEVELT DAM 
INDIAN VILLAGE ON THE TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY NEAR FLORENCE, ARIZONA 


TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY ON THE BORDER NEAR DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


When this work is done the terri- 
torial highway will have been completed 


tion. 


between ‘Tucson and Douglas, which is 
about one-fourth the distance over the en- 
tire route. From this city the road will 
extend to Florence on the Gila river, where 
the work will be done by convicts from 
the territorial penitentiary at that place. 
Fifty miles further on lies Phoenix, the 
capital city, which is the greatest motor 
car center in Arizona. 

A pleasant run out of Phoenix takes the 
motorist to the great Roosevelt dam, over 
a road that is not equaled anywhere in 
the United States. The dam is so con- 
structed that motor cars may pass entirely 
over and around it on a 20-foot concrete 
roadway. From Phoenix the road will pro- 
ceed to Prescott and from thence on to 
the Grand canyou. Much of the work on 
the north end cf this road has already 
been completed. The Maricopa Automo- 
bile Club has had the hearty co-operation 
of the Tucson Automobile Club in the 
starting of the work upon this highway. 

That part of the route between Phoe- 
nix and Globe with the Roosevelt dam as 
an intermediate point is already completed 
and is a government road, one of the finest 
in the southwest. From Globe the route 
is to Fort Thomas and from thence to Wil- 
cox through a valley. From Wilcox the 
proposed route lies southward via White- 
water to Douglas on the border. From 
Douglas, the road runs to Bisbee, a cop- 
per mining town, thence on to Hereford 
and along the base of the Huachuca moun- 
tains to Fort Huachuca and over the moun- 
tains through « pass now being built to 
the Empire ranch, also known as Vail’s 
ranch. From here the route crosses the 
Papago Indian reservation into Tucson, 
running close to the old San Xavier mis- 


sion. This mission is on the Indian res- 
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ervation and is a famed sight for tourists. 

The route passes on from Tucson to 
Florence, the road nearing Red Rock on 
the line of the Southern Pacific and from 
thence across mesa land to Florence. At 
this point the Gila river is forded—a 
bridge is being built now 
into Phoenix. From Phoenix the road is 
built to Peoria and will be con- 
structed from that place to Prescott, via 
the Sulphur Springs valley route. From 
Prescott the route will later on be ex- 
tended to the Grand canyon of Arizona by 
way of Ash Fork.—T. D.. Williams. 


and then on 
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DAKOTA-IOWA ROUTE 

Clark, S. D.—Editor Motor Age—lI 
should like to secure a route from Clark, 
8S. D., to Sioux City, Ia., and then on to 
Brooklyn, Ia.—A. M. Rogers. 


From Clark, 8S. D., go east to Elrod, 2 
distance of about 11 miles. From Elrod 
the best road follows near the C., M. and 
St. P. R. R., the traveler going south and 
east through the following towns: Naples, 
Vienna, Bryant, Erwin, Lake Preston, 
Oldham and Ramona to Madison, the dis- 
tance from Elrod to Madison being about 
83 miles. From Madison the motorist 
should go east 7 miles, then 1 mile south 
through Wentworth; then 8 miles east to 
Calman. From Calman go to Dell Rapids, 
then some 20 miles directly south to Sioux 
Falls. The 
Sioux Falls is 51 miles. 


from Madison’ to 
From Sioux Falls 
to Sioux City is about 100 miles and the 
road follows the Milwaukee railway quite 
closely south to Canton, Hudson, How- 
arden and Akron and leaving the railroad 
takes the hill road to Sioux City. 

Unless there is mud the roads generally 
are very fine and the 245 miles can be 
covered easily in 2 days. H. H. Fruden- 
feld, secretary of the Lake County Motor 
Club, at Madison, Wis., furnished the data 
on this route. 

The Sioux City Automobile Club gives 
the following route: Clark east to Water- 
town, then alonz the C. and N. W. rail- 
road south to Brookings, Flandreau, Egan, 


distance 
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TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY NOW BEING BUILT 


PROPOSED ROUTE TO GRAND GANYON eereccee= 


THE ROUTE OF 


THE NEW ARIZONA TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY 
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WITH 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE GRAND CANYON 


Trent, Dell Rapids, Sioux Falls, Canton, 
Beloit, Hudson, Howarden, Akron, West- 
field, Sioux City, Moville, Ida Grove, Wall 
Lake, Breda Carroll; following the C. and 
N. W. east through Glidden, Ralson, Seran- 
ton, Jefferson, Ccoper, Herdon, Panora and 


Redfield where you travel on the river-to- 
river road through Adell, Waukee, Des 
Moines, Colfax, Newton and Grinnell to 
Brooklyn. This trip of 500 miles could be 
made with ease at any time unless there 
should be exceptionally rainy weather. The 

















PART OF TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY IN FISH CREEK CANYON, 


NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


PART OF TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY NEAR BISBEE. THIS HAS 
JUST BEEN COMPLETED. 
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ON THE TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY NEAR PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


roads dry up very quickly and are very 
well kept up. 

If you desire to take in Council Bluffs 
Motor Age would refer you to the commu- 
nication of E. W. Hobson from Mitchell, 
S. D., on a route from South Dakota to 
Kentucky, on this page. 


FROM SOUTH DAKOTA TO KENTUCKY 

Mitchell, 8. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please inform me as to the best route to 
take from Mitchell, 8. D., to Paducah, Ky. 
Would it be better to go to Chicago than 
to go across through Illinois?—E. W. Hob- 
“son, 

Although the distance is shortened a 
great deal by eliminating Chicago, if you 
-do not have to be in Paducah at a set time 


teresting ride along the bluffs most of the 
way. The towns passed through are: Salix, 
souri Valley, Crescent and Council Bluffs. 
Striking the famous river-to-river road you 
will have easy going through Weston, Ne- 
ola, Avoca, Atlantic, Brayton, Guthrie Cen- 
ter, Dale City, Afel, Des Moines, Altoona, 
Colfax, Newton, Grinnell, Ladora, Ma- 
rengo, Homestead, Tiffin, Iowa City, West 
Liberty, Moscow, Durant and Davenport. 

From Davenport to Chicago is through 
Pleasant Valley, Le Clair, Princeton, La- 
Folett, Camanche, Clinton, Fulton, Mor- 
rison, Sterling, Dixon, Ashton, Rochelle, 
Creston, DeKalb, Geneva and Lombard, a 
distance of 286 miles. The. Chicago-In- 
dianapolis leg is through South Chicago, 
Hammond, Dyer, St. John, Crown Point, 
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Orchard Grove, Shelby, Thayer, Virgie, 
Rensselaer, Remington, Wolcott, Montmo- 
renci, Lafayette, Mulberry, Jefferson, 
Frankford, Cyclone, Kirklin, Rosston and 
Augusta, a distance of 204.8 miles. From 
Indianapolis to Louisville, Ky., it is 123.4 
miles and you will pass through Green. 
wood, Franklin, Edinburg, Columbus, 
Waynesville, Seymour, Crothersville, Scotts- 
burg, Memphis and Sellersburg. 

A trip from Louisville to Paducah in a 
motor car is not impossible, but it is very 
difficult because of road conditions. This 
detracts a great deal from the pleasure of 
the tour, especially at this time of the 
year. However, if the motorist does not 
mind mud and rough going, he may follow 
a zig-zag course of 240 miles from Louis. 
ville to Paducah. Very few Louisville 
motorists have made this trip. The first 
20 miles or so is over good turnpike but 
the rest is a mixture of dirt, rock, ete. 
You will travel through the following 
places: West Point, Vine Grove, Big 
Spring, Hardinsburg, Owensboro, Hender- 
son, Corydon, Morganfield, Marion, Smith- 
land and Paducah. 

From Lafayette another route would be 
to Romney, Crawfordsville, Newmarket, 
Browns Valley, Waveland, Guion, Judson, 
Rockville, Mecca, Jessup, Ellsworth, Terre 
Haute, Sullican, Paxton, Carlisle, Oaktown, 
Bruceville and Vincennes, which is 150.1 
miles. From Vincennes travel south 
through Hazelton, Princeton, Haubstadt, 
Evansville and Henderson, then follow the 
last part of the Louisville-Paducah route. 


it would be advisable to make this longer 
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Take Plenty of Tools | «|. lene 
[ YDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Editor Motor Age—One of the points about touring that wig b st 
only bitter experience can teach is the correct assortment of tools and repair parts Pe —ts>--- Seen nen . 

that should be carried in the car. Of course, the equipment to be taken along depends \ y, ¥ Y 

to some extent on the length and character of the trip, but there are some things that . oe epg yt U ch 

never should be left behind whether the car is to go 10 miles or across the continent. a 

These indispensables include a tire-repair kit comprising rubber patches, cement, tape, a 
jack and pump, an assortment of wrenches and screw drivers, extra spark plugs, sev- 


eral lengths of wire, pliers, insulating tape and a spare inner tube. More than once I 
have started on a trip with another motorist and have sustained a bad puncture only 
to find that not even a pump or jack had been brought along, much less a kit for 
repairing the damaged tire. Unless rescued by a passing car there was no recourse 
but to run to the nearest repair station on a flat tire or the rim. 

For my part, in addition to the equipment mentioned above, I always carry a small 
vise, metal saw, files and hammer and an assortment of bolts, nuts and cotter pin. 
They have proven very useful on several occasions. A recent experience will serve to 
illustrate how handy they may be. About 5 miles from a source of supply something 
went wrong with the transmission. Examination developed the fact that the crosspin 
| had sheared off in the rear universal joint, allowing the propeller shaft to drop. A 
‘| bolt of about the right size was found, the vise clamped to the running board, the bolt 
i] head and thread end sawed off, filed down and inserted in place of the broken pin, and 
jj we were away again, after a stop of less than 1 hour. This was only a temporary 

repair, naturally, but it kept the car in service until a new part could be obtained.— 
H. O. Shure. 




















ROUTE FROM MITCHELL, SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, TO PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. THE 
HEAVY LINE SHOWS THE PREFERRED 
ROUTE THROUGH CHICAGO AND THE 
DOTTED LINES SHOW OPTIONAL 
ROUTES 


A route eliminating Chicago would be 
from Davenport via Galesburg, Peoria, 
Bloomington and Champaign, taking in Mi 
lan, Henderson, Galesburg, Knoxville, Ma 
quon, Farmington, Peoria, Groveland, Mack- 
inaw, Danvers, Bloomington, LeRoy, Farmer 
City, Mansfield, Mahomet, Champaign, Ur- 











bana, Homer, Catlin, Danville, Perrysville, 
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MOTOR ROADS IN AND ABOUT LA CROSSE 


PREPARED BY THE AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 


Newport, Ellsworth and Terre Haute. 
This route is 296 miles. 

Motor Age believes that by way of Clin- 
ton, Chicago, Lafayette, Terre Haute and 
Vincennes is most probably the better one 


to take, all told. 


JACKSON TO MUSKEGON 

Jackson, Mich—Editor' Motor Age— 
Through the Routes and Touring Informa- 
tion department will Motor Age furnish me 
with a route from Jackson to Muskegon, 
Mich., via Grand Rapids and Grand Haven, 
giving the towns passed through, the mile- 
age, and any other information which will 
be of value to an interested reader?— 
Tourist. 

According to the Official Automobile Blue 
300k, such « route will take you through the 
following towns from Jackson: Mason, Holt, 
Lansing, Grand Ledge, Mulliken, Sunfieid, 
Lake Odessa, Cascade, Grand Rapids, Allen- 
dale, Grand Haven, Ferryburg, Muskegon 
Heights, Muskegon. The distance is approx- 
imately 148 miles, with good gravel roads 
to Grand Rapids and almost the entire dis- 
tance, excepting some sandy stretches be- 
tween Jacksen and Lansing. In wet weather, 
according to the Blue Book, the clay 
stretches between Grand Rapids and Grand 
Haven, as well as the route to Muskegon 
will be found exceedingly bad. 


‘CHICAGO TO MOLINE 

Moline, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—The fol- 
lowing route, Chicago to Moline, Ill., de 
scribed, in detail, has won the route prize 
offered by the Moline Daily Dispatch for 
the best and shortest trail between the 
‘wo cities. Moline tourists have: come to 
regard it as much better than the route 
hrough Geneseo, Aurora, Mendota and 
sriar Bluff. 


The prize route, selected by Chauffeur 
sen Anderson of Moline, was the result 
f an actual test which returned the fol- 
wing data: 

Left Congress hotel, Chicago, at 6:55 
. m. in a Packard touring car, carrying 
wo passengers and heavy trunk rack. The 
veather was fine and roads perfect. Went 


north on Michigan avenue to Jackson 
boulevard, west to end of boulevard and 
Garfield park, north to West Madison 
street, west to end of park. Turned to 
right—north—to ‘Washington boulevard; 
kept Robert Burns hospital and Garfield 
park sanitarium on left. Continued west 
on Washington boulevard to Austin ave- 
nue; turned left—south—to Madison 
street. Fine new paving. Continued west 
on Madison street across Desplaines river 
to Seventh avenue in Maywood. There 
one finds three or four blocks of rough 
road, old macadam on either side of the 
river. 

Turned to right—north—to St. Charles 
road, American Canning Co. on the corner. 
Continued west on St. Charles road through 
Lombard. Followed main telephone wires 
to right; then straight ahead to West Chi- 
eago. Passed straight through the town, 
iron watering trough on right. Followed 
main road right ‘into Geneva; continued 
west to DeKalb—local garage signs point 
way 12 east of DeKalb—west to 
Creston. 


miles 


Took main road with telephone wires 


going west, avoiding going into main 


street of Creston. This road _ leads 
straight to Rochelle, west by south, 3 
miles, then west to Ashton, Franklin Grove 
—Nachusa orphanage on left—Dixon, Ster- 
ling, Galt, Lyndon, Denrock, Erie. 

Here the cross-country road called Cor- 
dova road, is taken to the foot of Missis- 
sippi hills at the stone-crusher. Then took 
road over hill, mainly south, with a few 
jogs both east and west, to Port Byron 
road, which passes Poplar Grove school 
and leads to Hillsdale. Turned on Water- 
town road at school and followed below 
hills all the way to Watertown, through 
Zuma to Moline. Had choice of either 
river road or East Moline. The route: 


Towns Miles 
Ca Rr pee ret rrr eer ne te 
Wee es oo ahs ca cani'gaw enue Seren 30.90 
CO iS Aes Sir epee dla tec ee aus chen 36.50 
RONEN op crsinn ss Odes 0 tinea od ain vaca wanes 60.00 
CRON ia cies cscde hades cecawicun cede eaian 71.20 
pO OE eer ere oy 76.09 
PRE hi ovo. cassis coer ances. vacmmeneaees 87.00 
WE Shore Se Oso als Ghee 102.00 
NRE aisha a0 bl ao-ncg awkaenraee O45 115.00 
CHAE noo Goch en cen taeteadcaceeaceleeunea 118.00 
Cy ERP Te ow Pee Se, learamnney 8 KE es 129.20 
IER a o's va vi'e Bens Kactsesaa sec ekoow 132.40 
pee IRA S Aa oa oe armen yee 138.70 
COPEROR: DOR. sec cs Kewisas cueiedonpepake 144.60 
Poplar Grove school. ... 2... ....2cccsee's 148.70 
WReOPRIR a nck So docs orale ee ies 163.40 


Moline 
—George M. Sheets 
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OS ANGELES, Cal.—Editor Motor Age 

—It has been about 10 years now since 
motor cars may be said to have come into 
public use to any extent. From the very 
introduction to the public the product has 
been subject to all the whims, fads .and 
fancies of the manufacturer, the agent, 
and the purchaser. It is queer how any 
particular form of any particular part of 
a motor car should be the matter of fancy, 
but so it is and a decrease in the changes 
in styles does not seem to be in sight. It 
is singular that many up to this day, even 
including those who have had motor cars 
before, will buy a car on account of a 
fancy for the hood, to the mudguards or to 
the springs. Some excuse their tastes on 
some theory, usually an argument that has 
no basis. Now, to tell the candid truth, 
based on the principles of art, a motor car 
is not a thing of beauty, whatever the 
form its external parts may be. One can- 
not imagine anything uglier from an ar- 
tistic point of view than the square, sawed- 
off appearance of the hood and radiator. 
Or if we can consider type of radiator like 
the Renault it seems worse, for the hood 
looks like the nose of a sturgeon, which 
has not heretofore been considered as an 
artistic representation of the finny tribe. 
The mudguards at best are a kind of iron 
wings that sometimes may be likened to 
the shell wings of a beetle. 
Criticizes Body Lines 

The body of a motor car possibly may 
be made to be quite presentable from an 
artistic point of view. Sad to say, how- 
ever, in most cases, it is far from it. Ton- 
neau seems to be quite a pretty word in 
English when we have forgotten or do 
not know its French significance, which 
merely is a tub, and certainly a great 
many tonneaux are tubs in fact, as well 
as in name, A cape top is certainly a very 
useful thing in sunny and in rainy weather 
but an uglier device hardly could be con- 
ceived. However, with fairly good lines 
and with plenty of paint and varnish prop- 
erly put on, a motor car escapes being aV- 
solutely ugly from an artistic point of 
view. 

A motor car to be useful must have 
accessories like lamps and windshields. 
Fashion decrees that these shall be brass. 
There are some ‘good reasons why they 
should be brass but it follows that brass 
in order to be presentable at all, must’ be 
kept highly polished. In that condition 
the motor car has somewhat of a barbaric 
magnificence, but let these accessories go 
without proper care and a motor car with 
brass trimmings certainly is a fright. <A 
man who will. run a motor car without 
keeping the brass parts polished, will wear 
a dirty shirt or he would wear a dirty 
shirt if it was not readily detected. A 
slovenly kept motor car indicates the char- 
acter of the owner. 

A motor car primarily is a useful ma- 
chine. By saying a useful machine I do 
not mean that it is necessary to use it to 
haul goods. It is just as useful a machine 
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if it takes passengers on a pleasure ride, 
but it is a machine so far as its use is 
concerned and nothing but a machine. Art 
has been defined as usefulness adorned. 
That is, mere decoration of inutilities is 
not art. First we must have the useful 
and then we must make it presentable and 
that is what has been attempted with 
motor cars, but the result, at best, owing 
to the nature of the machine, is quite 
inadequate. 
Fads and Fancies 

Returning to the theme of fads and fan- 
cies, these fads and fancies as indicated 
are largely as to exteriors, but often reach 
the mechanical details. As is usually the 
case in other things, those who have the 
most fads and fancies know the least in 
fact about the essentials of the good motor 
car. When you find a man who thinks 
there is only one kind of an engine, one 
kind of a clutch, one kind of a transmis- 
sion, one size of the wheel, etc., that are 
right in a motor car, it shows that he 
does not know very much about it. Take 
the ordinary four-cycle engine. The valves 
may be on opposite sides or on only one 
side, half in the top and half in the side, 
or both in the head, and it never has yet 
been proven that either type is superior 
to the other in efficiency or durability. 


Some pin their faith entirely to the six- . 


cylinder engine. They have all the argu- 
ments, or think they have, and say that 
any other number of cylinders is not worth 
noticing. They forget that some of the 
most expensive and best cars in the world 
have four-cylinder engines. And equally 
they forget that it is not the number of 
cylinders that counts, providing one en- 
gine performs the same work in as proper 
a manner as the other. Of course they 
will say ‘‘It cannot do that,’’ but it can. 

There is almost a universal belief that 
the magneto is the only correct means of 
ignition. It must be admitted that, in 
general, it is more reliable, but there is 
one fallacy, and that is that more power 
can be gotten out of an engine with a 
magneto than with any other form of 
spark. The belief seems to be prevalent 
that the power of the explosion depends on 
the size of the spark. If an incendiary 
proposes to burn my house it would be 
quite immaterial to me if he touches it off 
with a parlor match or a torch—the result 
would be equally destructive. Should the 
spark which ignites the charge in an en- 
gine occur at the same time in two cases, 
one by battery and one by magneto, the 
result on the engine will be the same. ‘If 
the magneto be fitted to give the exact 
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spark at exact time and battery system 
includes vibrating coils that are out of 
adjustment or a timer that is incorrect, 
then and then only, will the magneto show 
any superiority. The value of the mag- 
neto is not so much its immediate superior- 
ity as its continued efficiency. 

I suppose that some engineers will be 
very much astonished that I should say 
that large valves are a fad. I do not mean 
by this that valves should not be large 
enough, but often manufacturers of motor 
ears and their engineers go like a flock of 
sheep. - Somebody. begins to argue and ad- 
vertise big valves. They all at once begin 
to talk big valves and if they could get a 
valve in as big as the head of the cylinder 
they would do it. Now big valves are not 
an unmixed blessing; in fact, they may be 
no blessing at all. Engineers start on a 
half theory without considering all the 
problems involved. I am not going into a 
lengthy discussion of why large valves be 
yond a certain extent are not advantages. 
They are liable to leak and to warp badly. 
A valve should be large enough to allow 
the free ingress of the mixture and the 
proper expulsion of the waste at the nor- 
mal rate at which the engine is to run in 
practice. ‘Beyond that they are of no ad- 
vantage but a detriment and may properly 
be ealled fads. JI could if I chose give 
theoretical reasons for what I say. 

If these engineers would pay as much 
attention to the friction of the intake and 
exhaust pipes as they do to the size of 
valves they would be better occupied. 
Should any engineer put an engine on the 
block and then test it at a normal rate of 
revolutions such as is used in practice 
with different lifts and valves, he will be 
astonished to find how small an opening 
really is necessary. As I said before, there 
is a theory for it and the practice carries 
it out. 

Theory on Worm Gear 

The latest fad is the worm gear in the 
differential, and pretty soon we will be 
running to that. There is nothing new 
about worm gears and their loss by fric- 
tion is well known. I am looking for some 
fellow to introduce the ball-bearing worm 
gear which was tried in elevators years 
ago. In this form of gear a continual 
stream of balls fills in the space between 
the worm and the tooth of the wheel. 

I might go on and enumerate many 
other fads and fancies, but I do not know 
as it would serve any good purpose. The 
fore-door has been revived after once hav- 
ing been discarded. You will find plenty 
of motor cranks who would be willing to 
toast their feet in the summer’s sun to 
prevent their having chilblains in the 
winter when their car is safely stored for 
the season.—Warren S. Johnson, President 
Johnson Service Co. 
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NDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Editor Motor Age 
| —It has been my observation that 
chroni¢e price-cutting is largely a matter of 
habit. Like the drink habit, if it is per- 
sisted in, it almost invariably results n the 
undoing of the person who indulges in it. 
It is somewhat similar to the drink habit, 
inasmuch as some persons can quit the 
price-cutting habit by ordinary determina- 
tion and will power, while others require 
the commercial Keely cure—that is to say, 
bankruptcy. 

Price-cutting is not salesmanship, nor 
is it competition. It is a part of what is 
sometimes called unintelligent competition. 
Unfortunately, not even the buying public 
gets any benefit from price-cutting, and 

_in the case of motor car buyers, the pur- 
chaser of a cut-price car usually gets the 
worst of it in the long run. In this con- 
nection, the term price-cutting must not 
be confounded or confused with legiti- 
mate reduction in prices. Price-cutting 
strictly speaking, is the antithesis of the 
one-price system, and always can be dis- 
tinguished from legitimate price reduction 
by application of the rules of the one- 
price system. The one-price system does 
not mean the same price for the same ar- 
ticle forever, but it does mean the same 
price to all buyers, so long as general 
change in price is not desirable or neces- 
sary. If a list or selling price is too high 
or yields an unreasonable profit, the price 


should be reduced, either by a percentage | 


from list prices or a reduction of the list 
price, but when the reduction is made it 
should, practically speaking, apply to all. 
It is not equitable nor fair for one cus- 
tomer to pay list price for a motor car 
and another customer to buy the same 
make of machine, on the same day, at 
10 or 15 per cent discount. The dealer 
who indulges in such practices cannot al- 
ways play ostrich, but he is sure to be 
found out, and when he is found out it 
will be his customers who will put him out 
of business, and not his competitors. 
Improvident Trading 


Under the title of improvident trading, 
| refer to the practice of allowing cus- 
tomers a price for second-hand or used 
cars materially in excess of the real value 
£ such cars, and in excess of the actual 
selling price of such cars, which, in effect, 
results in a cut price on the new car, and, 
0 this extent, is a violation of the equit- 
ible principles of the one-price system. If 
t is a problem, like other problems, it has 
‘ solution. The solution lies in the chan- 
iel of the application of common sense 
ind equitable treatment. Primarily, it 
S a wrong to any owner to persuade him 
o trade in a used car before he has had 
‘ reasonable and proper service out of 
‘he same. If such a trade is made upon 
‘ basis equitable to the dealer, the owner 
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of the used car is forced to sustain ex- 
cessive depreciat.on upon his car, and if 
the used car is traded in on an improvi- 
dent basis the dealer is forced to lose his 
legitimate profit, and -ultimately will be 
incapacitated, by financial losses, from 
giving his customers such service as they 
are entitled to expect. On the other hand, 
if the dealer does not fail to give legiti- 
mate service to the owner of the car who 
purchased or traded for same on a cut- 
price basis, it is manifest that the dealer 
must give the service at the expense of 
other customers, who purchased cars on a 
basis that afforded the dealer a profit. 

As second-hand or used cars must be 
reckoned with in some way, it is the duty 
of every dealer in motor cars to encourage 
the establishment of a permanent and re- 
liable market for second-hand ears. As- 
sisting an owner to dispose of his second- 
hand cars on a proper basis is an obliga- 
tion which rests upon every dealer, but a 
dealer whose business it is to sell new 
cars could not morally or legally be asked 
to buy or handle second-hand ears, if he 
does not so desire. There is no law, either 
statutory or moral, requiring anyone to 
buy anything that he does not need or 
choose to buy. 

Responsibility is Divided 

Owing to the inherent nature of the 
motor car it is not a machine which in 
any particular make can be successfully 
sold by different dealers in the same place. 
This is just as true of second-hand cars 
as new cars. The matter of service to be 
given after sale is made remains a factor 
just as much, in degree, in the case of 
second-hand cars as in the event of sale 
of a new ear. Dissatisfaction is bound to 
result, if responsibility for the sale of 
second-hand cars of any make is divided 
among different dealers. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is bound to be either 
unintentional or intentional misrepresenta- 
tion relative to the condition of such ¢ars, 
and buyers of second-hand cars, under 
such conditions, are going to be misled, 
and for this reason they will become preju- 
diced against the motor car and the motor 
car industry in general. 

On the other hand, if the second-hand 
ears of a given locality are repaired, ad- 
justed, and sold by a concern making 
the purchase and sale of second-hand cars 
its business, the second-hand car customer 
is more likely to know what he is getting, 
and to get what he thinks he is purchas- 
ing, than under contrary circumstances. 
The sale of second-hand cars is a business 


of itself and must be so handled, as there 
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is no more good reason for legitimate deal- 
ers to take in second-hand cars in trade 
than there is for a legitimate clothing 
dealer to take in second-hand clothes in 
trade. It may take some time for proper 
principles to be evolved, but it is obviously 
to the best interest of all concerned to 
prepare for the changes in conditions 
which must eventually prevail—cC. C. 
Hanch, treasurer Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


ABANDONS YEARLY MODELS 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Henceforth there will be no more yearly 
models of Franklin cars. The practice of 
annual announcements has been discontin- 
ued, the only cars to retain designation by 
years being those which were made by the 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. prior to the present 
time. Cars of 1911, 1910 and previous years 
will continue to be so known, but there will 
be no models of 1912, 1913 and succeeding 
years. This announcement of a radical de- 
parture from the custom followed almost 
generally by motor car manufacturers is re- 
garded by many as the beginning of a 
change of policy in the whole industry. 

The steady development which has placed 
the motor car on its present basis has neces- 
sitated changes, and the periodic necessity 
for the introduction of these improvements 
has been conveniently met by the yearly 
model arrangement, the annual announce- 
ment finding justification in the necessity 
for presenting improvements and in the de- 
sire on the part of some motorists for new- 
ness of features. ; 

In explanation this statement is made: 
The design of the Franklin company is to 
maintain a constant and continuous manu- 
facture through all periods of the year. Un- 
der the new arrangement there will not be, 
as is sometimes the case, a quantity of cars 
thrown on the market at a certain time each 
year and announced as something entirely 
new and the very latest thing in motor car 
construction and design. 

The discontinuance of the annual an- 
nouncement does not, however, mean that no 
improvements are to be made in Franklin 
ears. They will continue to appear just as 
new features and improvements are brought 
out from time to time in all mechanical 
work. Each step when taken will, however, 
be one of progression in motor car manu- 
facture. This change in policy may result in 
several radical alterations within a period 
of a year, or several years may pass without 
such a move being made. This policy, the 
company believes, will be of the greatest 
value in promoting continuous manufacture 
and production.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 


NO DISCOUNT ON WINTONS 

Cleveland, O., Editor Motor Age—The 
International Automobile League, of Buf- 
falo, in a circular dated April 1, 1911, is 
quoting a discount of 15 per cent on Win- 
ton cars. This quotation was made with- 
out our knowledge and absolutely without 
authority from us. We have notified the 
league to desist—Winton Motor Car Co., 
C. .W. Mears, Advertising Manager. 








A NIGHT 


STOP 


RAILROAD FEELS COMPETITION 


NE of’ the motor car mail and passen- 
ger lines running into Roswell is giv- 
ing the Santa Fe railroad such keen com- 
petition that the latter has changed its 
schedule and shortened its running time on 
the Texico-Roswell division 2 hours in 
order to give a service that will in some 
degree meet that which the motor line 
between Roswell and Vaughan is giving. 
The road between Vaughan and Roswell 
is 100 miles long and is used exclusively 
by motor cars. It is of novel construction 
in many places and is built in as straight 
a line as the country through which it 
passes will allow. It crosses a number 
of ranches, and where there are division 
fences the motor car mounts over them 
on skids with very little slackening of 
speed. It is said to be one of the speed- 
iest motor lines in the southwest, if not 
in the country. Not a stop is made be- 
tween the two towns. : 

The importance of this route lies in the 
fact that it connects at Vaughan with 
the east and west divisions of the Santa 
Fe and the north and south divisions of 
the Rock Island. Instead of the mail 
being transported to Roswell via Texico 
over the lines of the Santa Fe railroad, a 
distance of 250 miles, it is brought across 
the country by the motor route, a distance 
of only 100 miles. 

The Santa Fe is placed at too great a 
disadvantage to hope to overcome this 
motor mail and passenger service between 
Vaughan and Roswell, but its new sched- 
ule is for the purpose of capturing the 
traffic from the more southern and west- 
ern localities, particularly from El Paso. 
The mail and passengers from the El Paso 
territory now reach Roswell by Vaughan 
and the motor route. The Santa Fe, by 
shortening its time over its lines, expects 
to obtain this traffic. Arrangements are 
already being made, however, to effect- 
ually meet this proposed railroad com- 
petition. This is to be done by the estab- 
lishment of another motor: line to run 
between Tularosa and Roswell, a distance 
of about 85 miles, instead of being 325 
miles, as it is at present. 

A survey has been made of the proposed 
Tularosa-Roswell road and interested par- 
ties are preparing to bring about its early 
construction. It is stated that compara- 
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tively 


little work will be required to 
place it in shape for the new service. This 
Tularosa-Roswell road will traverse a sec- 
tion that is much more populous than the 
one through which the Vaughan-Roswell 
line passes, and it is expected on that 
account that it will do a heavy passenger 
business in addition to carrying the mails. 

Besides several towns on the road there 
is the Mescalero Indian reservation, as 
well as several populous outlying localities. 
It would give El Paso and the towns be- 
tween that city and Tularosa a direct 
and short outlet to many points in east- 
ern New Mexico and western Texas. It 
is not known at this time how many mo- 
tor cars will be put in service on the 
new road, but they will be of sufficient 
number to care for the traffic as rapidly 
as it develops. Roswell already has a 
motor line outlet to the east reaching into 
Texas, and the proposed line from Tula- 
rosa is expected to be an important feeder 
for the one that runs east. 

Between the Santa Fe line that passes 
through Roswell and the line of the same 











system that runs south from Canon, Tex., 

to Lamesa is a scope of territory about 

125 miles wide and about 200 miles long, - 
which is not penetrated by any railroad. 

In this broad scope of country there is 
now taking place wonderful agricultural. 
development, and home-seekers are clamor 

ing for transportation outlets. Already a 
number of motor mail and passenger lines 
has been established between points im 
the remote territory aud the inauguration 
of others is contemplated. The level 

plains character of most of the country 
makes it ideal for motor service. 

It is claimed that in the towns of Plain- 
view, Lubbock, Brownsfield, Lamesa, alb 
in Texas, and other communities in the 
plains country of that state, and eastern 
New Mexico, there are more motor ears 
than in any region of similar size in the 
United States. Nearly every farmer 
ranchman, as well as most of the mer 
chants, business men and citizens gen- 
erally of the towns own one or more ¢ars: 
and they are put to practical use in ear- 
rying their owners and others back and 
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forth between the different towns and 
localities where they may have business 
that demands their attention. 

It is claimed that the use of the motor 
car has served to bring about a large part 
of the wonderful development that has 
taken place in this western country during 
the last few years. It has served to 
bring remote localities in close touch with 


the outside world. It has enabled land 
prospectors and home-seekers to make 
quick journeys to properties that were 


offered them for sale, and in this man- 
ner has led to the consummation of trans- 
actions that otherwise 
been put through. Ranch lands situated 
50 to 75 100 miles from the 
railroad were easily marketed by reason 
of the quick transportation facilities that 
were given the prospective buyers. Had 
the motor car not been available for the 
purpose of carrying these newcomers to 
and from the lands, it would have been out 
of the question to have sold much of the 
property, particularly 
poses. 


would never have 


and even 


for farming pur- 
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CARS FOR SALESMEN 


The Cole Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, 


Ind., has commenced the delivery of the 
fifty cars sold to the DeLaval Separator 
Co., of New York, the forerunner of what 
final order for nearly 
The separator company’s trav- 
eling salesmen are to use these Cole run- 
abouts in getting about through their ex- 
tensive territory. The firm has found by 
actual experience that their salesmen can 
accomplish more and make far better con- 
nections in motor 


is said to be a 


300 ears. 


ears than on railroad 
trains. While the Cole company is shipping 
the majority of the cars to territory by 
freight, six of the salesmen recently went 
to Indianapolis and drove the cars from 
the factory to their headquarters. 


MOTOR COACH SERVICE 


At least two large Indianapolis depart- 
ment stores, located some distance from 
the principal retail district, have solved 
the problem of obtaining additional pa- 
tronage. These are the Star store and the 


Marott department store, each of which 





REO LIGHT DELIVERY TRUCK IS FOUND USEFUL IN THE PIANO BUSINESS 


FACTORY TO GET THEIR CARS THEMSELVES 


have established motor coach service with- 
out expense to their patrons. The Star 
store has just placed in service an Over- 
land coach, while the Marott company has 
three Buick coaches. These make regular 
trips between the stores, railroad depots 
and principal corners in the retail district, 
picking up customers and hauling them to 
the stores. The customers are also hauled 
back to the center of the city or to what- 
ever depots they may wish to go. 


PROGRESS OF SAURER TRUCK 
According to a dispatch received from 
A, L. Westgard, who is piloting the Saurer 
414-ton truck across the continent and 
who holds a special authorization from the 
United States department of agriculture 
to report on road conditions, the stretch of 
132 miles between Magdalena, N. Mex... 
and Springerville, Ariz., has been far worse 
than any encountered since leaving Den- 
ver. Says Westgard: ‘‘It has taken us 
10 days to cover what ordinarily should 
not have consumed more than 2 at the 
most. We have come across the most 
desolate country so far experienced, being: 
compelled to camp every night in mighty 
uncomfortable weather. Combined with 
the poorest possible apology for a road, 
there has been every other obstacle pre- 
viously met with—weak bridges, arroyos, 
sand and rocks without end. In one 
place we had to mine away an over-hang- 
ing ledge of rock to permit the truck to 
pass. Rangers tell us that the snow is 
deep on the mountain plateau about 20 
miles from here, but the truck is running 
beautifully, and we have succeeded in 
overcoming so many obstacles that one 
more or less does not make much differ- 
ence. We do not measure stretches be- 
tween towns by distance any longer, but 
by time.’’ , 


USED BY PIANO MOVERS 

Piano movers with motor trucks is one 
of the many uses to which the 12-horse- 
power Reo motor truck is being put 
throughout the country. G. A. Lewis had 
a new piano to deliver in a neighboring 
city covering a distance of 65 miles. The 
old piano was brought back and several 
calls were made on prospective buyers. 
The actual running time was 4 hours, 
which ordinarily would have required 17 
or 18 hours if done with a horse. 








MOTORETTE IN MISSISSIPPI 
The three-wheeled Motorette, on its 
way across the continent has traveled 


2,000 miles already. This is a sample 
of some of the going it has encoun- 
tered in the south 


POKANE CLUB Disbands—The Spo- 

kane Automobile Club, of Spokane, 
Wash., organized when cars were few in 
Spokane, now is a thing of the past. At 
a meeting last week it was decided by 
the few members present to disband. 


New Kind of Contest—A novel motor 
ear contest has been planned for Decora- 
tion day by Joel G. Nassauer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Automobile Club of Maryland. 
The idea is to have a fast motor car with 
a flag go through an area of 10 miles 
square. While the flag car is going over 
the area, the members of the club in their 
ears also are to travel over the different 
roads inside of the boundaries, The owner 
of the car who sees the flag car most in 
his travels receives a card each time. He 
is not permitted to follow the flag car, 
however, and is not to exceed a speed of 
20 miles an hour. A suitable prize will 
be offered. Members must fly the flag of 
the Automobile Club of Maryland or they 
will not receive cards. 


- Intercity Match Proposed—When the 
board of directors of the St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation meets this week it is confidently 
expected by several members of the board 
that favorable action will be taken upon 
a plan that has been under discussion for 
the past week of holding an intercity 
reliability run in the form of a contest 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, the 
winner to receive a trophy. The associa- 
tion and the corresponding trade organiza- 
tion in Kansas City, or the Automobile 
Club of Kansas City, will be contestants, 
each entering teams of twenty-five or 
fifty cars. The teams will start from their 
respective cities about July 2, if the pres- 
ent plan is carried out. The cars on the 
Kansas City team will run from that city 
to St. Louis and back to Kansas City, 
while the St. Louis team will in the same 
way tour to Kansas City and return, so 
that there will be cars going east and 
west during the whole time of the tour. 


treasurer, Dr, A. E. Rector. 
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It has not been determined where the 


controls should be placed or how long a 
time the tour should occupy, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be accomplished in 3 
or 4 days. The route to be selected will 
be over the most direct roads between 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Election at Kenton—At the annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Kenton Automobile 
Club, of Kenton, O., the following were 
selected: L. S. Baxter, president; Carl 
Price, vice-president; H. L. Runkle, treas- 
urer; J. H. Allen, secretary; C. E. Nash, 
F. L. Damon, B. L. Johnson and Charles 
Fink, member of the board of directors. 
The club endorsed the Hudson and Me- 
Guire road bills now pending before the 
Ohio general assembly. Chairmen of 
committees were named as follows: Exec- 
utive, Frank L. Damon; legislative, 
Charles Fink; membership, Bert Johnson; 
good roads, C. E. Nash. 


Progressive Club—Frank J. Harwood, of 
Appleton, Wis., was reélected president 
of the Outagamie Automobile club at the 
annual meeting. All other officers were 
reélected as _ follows: Vice-president, 
Charles Hagen, Black Creek; secretary and 
At this meet- 
ing the club added twenty-five names to 
the membership roll, making the total 
membership 110. This will be increased 
to 150 before July 1. An aggressive good 
roads campaign was started, to include 
these projects: A boulevard between Ap- 
pleton and the -Twin Cities, Neenah- 
Menasha, Wis.; assist pathmasters in the 
various townships to keep roads in good 
condition by the use of the split-log drag; 
to improve the road to Little Chute by 


reo 


reconstruction and maintenance by drag- 
ging. A committee was appointed for each 
township to work with the pathmasters. A 
drag has been purchased and will be used 


for instruction. Several farmers have 
been employed to drag the roads from 
Appleton to points several miles out after 
each rain. 

Signboarding Coast Highway—Judge J. 
T. Ronald of the Pacific Highway Asso- 
ciation, assisted by Secretary F. M. Fret- 
well and Norman Abrams, has finished 
putting up 125 posts and over 200 signs 
marking the Pacific highway from Seattle 
to Blaine. It is expected that this move 
will bring more results in making the 
Pacific highway a reality through the 
state of Washington than any other work 
which has been done in promoting the 
international road project. The last post 
was set at Blaine, Wash., on the inter- 
national boundary line between the state 
of Washington and British Columbia. 

Hupmobile in New Zealand—The last 
letter from Tom Jones, the correspondent 
of the Hupmobile world touring party, tells 
of a magnificent run across the hills of the 
north and south islands of New Zealand- 
familiarly known as the Alps of the south- 
ern Hills abound everywhere 
throughout the north island—hills of all 
kinds, from short pitches of about 30 per 
cent grade to long, steady climbs of from 
3 to 12 miles. On this trip the tourists 
visited several of the settlements of the 
Maoris, the fast disappearing aborigines 
of the country, and were greatly enter- 
tained by the native dances and curious 
customs of this race. They also passed 
through the Thermal district, where gey- 


seas. 





THE WORLD-GIRDLING HUPMOBILE IN NEW ZEALAND 
The Americans who are traveling around the world in a Hupmobile stopped at 
W hakarewarewa, one of the largest villages near the Great Geyser Valley on the 
north island, where the natives were greatly interested 
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sers shoot intermittently and boiling pools 
of water abound, with streams of hot and 
cold water running through them. In this 
hot water it is said that the Maoris do 
much of their cooking. In one place it is 
possible to catch trout from streams of 
cold water and throw them into a boiling 
pool a few feet away to cook. 


More Money for Roads—The county of 
New Castle, Del., in which Wilmington is 
situated, has just sold $80,000 worth of 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be 
applied to the construction of permanent 
roads. This is the last of a $600,000 issue, 
authorized by the legislature 5 years ago. 
The last legislature authorized the bor- 
rowing of $200,000 additional, and it is 
expected that all of that amount, in addi- 
tion to the $80,000, will be spent on new 
roads in the next 2 years. 


Iowans Elect—The Davenport Automo- 
bile Club of Davenport, la., at a meeting 
held last week, elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Decker French; vice-pres- 
ident, Charles F. Zoeckler; secretary, 
Woodworth Clum; treasurer, Dr. T. J. Hal- 
ler. The club also appointed committees to 
arrange for the placing of signs uniform 
in size at all of the cross roads in Scott 
county, indicating the best direction for 
summer travel, the preparation of a route 
book for Scott county and this section of 
the state, the preparation of a series of 
summer trips to be recommended to mem- 
bers, and a committee to confer with the 
board of county commissioners in regard to 
the money accruing from the tax as pro- 
vided by the Kulp law. The club is of 
the opinion that this money’ should be 
spent in improving present roads rather 
than building new ones. 


Small-Town Allotments—The Massachu- 
setts state highway commission has just 
made its small-town allotments for the 
year, and the total expenditure for road- 
ways in this way will reach about $125,- 
000. The money from the state will be 
$75,000, and the towns will add $50,000 
more. This money will be divided among 
108 towns in sums ranging from $50 to 
$3,000. The roads will be built under 
the supervision of the state highway com- 
mission’s engineers, so that they will con- 
form to the general plans of state roads 
and add to the links of through traffic. 
Under this law towns with more than 
$1,000,000 valuation which are willing to 
contribute an amount equal to that appor- 
tioned by the commission share in oue- 
third of the total, or $75,000; towns under 
$1,000,000 valuation which are willing to 
contribute money as outlined above get 
another third; while the remaining’ $25)- 
000 is distributed among towns under $1,- 
000,000 valuation which cannot contribute 
anything. It often happens that towns 


desiring to improve their roads contribute 
more than the state allotment and there- 
fore the street stretches completed each 
year are longer than originally planned. 
Almost invariably this money is spent in 
building good gravel roads, for macadam 
highways in the towns would be too ex- 
pensive. 


Clubs Coédperating—The Delaware Auto- 
mobile Association, with headquarters in 
Wilmington, and the Maryland Automo- 
bile Club, with headquarters in Baltimore, 
are cooperating in the work of posting 
the roads between Wilmington and Balti- 
more, and also between Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. These are the roads used 
by most persons riding by car between 
New York and Washington. 


Old Officers Re-elected—At the annual 
meeting of the McLean County Automo- 
bile Club, of Bloomington, Ill., the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. D. Snow; vice-presi- 
dent, L. D. Young; secretary and treasurer, 
W. L. Martin. The club voted to inérease 
the membership of the directorate from six 
to eleven, and will add five directors who 
will be chosen from the district outside 
of Bloomington. The club has recently 
been given an extension of territory by 
which the county is included in addition 
to the city. 
the number of cars in the rural districts, 
never anticipated when the club was orig- 


IN THE ANTIPODES 
This represents .the Hupmobile en- 
tering Manawatna,. Gorge in New Zea- 
“land.” It climbed the hills and beat 
the express train. 


The remarkable increase in 
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SOUTHERN ROAD CONDITIONS 


This shows the severity of the road 
conditions which the Motorette has en- 
countered in the south in the strenu- 
ous trip which it is making across 
the continent 


inally formed, made it necessary to enlarge 
its scope. Some of the most active and 
enthusiastic members are farmers who but 
a few years ago were. rabid in their de- 
nunciation of motor cars and all who drove 
them. Their conversion is an interesting 
incident in the career of the club. The 
membership now exceeds 200 and is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Marylanders Issue Road Book—The 
Automobile Club of Maryland is preparing 
to issue a year book containing 660 odd 
routes for motoring trips. The book will 
also contain the official road map of the 
club of Maryland and vicinity, the list of 
members and other valuable information. 


Racing For the Badgers—M. A. Kent 
and C. B. Kent, of Kenosha, Wis., have 
leased the once famous Bain Racing park 
at Kenosha, Wis., for 1 year. About 
$5,000 will be expended in improving the 
mile track, banking the turns, building 
stands and overhauling the plant gener- 
ally. The first race meet will be held on 
Memorial day. 


Texans Choose Board—Election of offi- 
cers and plans for the year were effected 
at the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Automobile Association Saturday at San 
Antonio. G. W. Baker, of Dallas, was 
chosen to head the organization, which now 
has ten clubs and is affiliated with the 
American Automobile Association. The 
present cities that are members of the 
state body are San Antonio, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Dallas, Waco, Victoria, Eagle Pass, 
San Marcos, Laredo and Corpus Christi. 
The other officers elected were R. E. Me- 
Kie, of San Marcos, first vice-president; 
Dr..A. H. Evans, of Eagle Pass, second 
vice president, and August Bering, of 
Houston, secretary-treasurer. The next 
meeting will be held in August at Galves- 
ton, during the beach races, and the next 
annual meeting. at Waco in April of next 
year. It was decided to stand sponsor for 
the Galveston beach races in August. 
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HE time is near at hand when the 

poorly equipped motor car repairshop 
will not be able to subsist; wh'le, on the 
other hand, the best equipped repair estab- 
lishments are going to do a thriving bus:- 
ness. There is as yet very little competi- 
tion in the repair of motor cars; but it has 
begun, and soon it shall be a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 

One has but to overhaul a strange car 
completely, to learn the necessity of suit- 
able equipment. When one has fully real- 
ized the difficulties encountered in dis- 
assembling a car, he wonders how it is 
possible for some of the so-called repair 
shops to obtain satisfactory results and 
make money at it. The fact of the matter 
is, that few of these many so-called repair 
shops really are fit to undertake the re- 
pair of a motor car. 

A Knock Not a Pound 

There is a repair shop in a fairly large- 
sized town which boasts of being one of 
the most complete and best equipped in the 
city. It hasa12-inch engine lathe, a power 
drill press, an emery grinder and a forge; 
all of which are run by an electric motor 
of about 2 horsepower. There also is an 
excellent set of tools, bench, vises, etc., 
but there are no special racks for sup- 
porting motors during a process of over- 
hauling; all cleaning of engine and chassis 
parts is done on the wash-rack; there is 
no portable crane, only a chain block and 
tackle permanently suspended from a cer- 
tain portion of the ceiling; and as for 
special tools, such as wheel and gear- 
pullers, an arbor press and gauges for test- 
ing the alignment of crankshaft, cam- 
shafts, pistons, piston pins, etc., they 
seemed to be unheard of. 

When it is absolutely necessary to re- 
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move an engine from a chassis in this 
shop, it often is required that several cars 
must be moved about before the car can 
be placed so that the chain block can be 
advantageously used. The result is that 
in such cases considerable time is lost and 
several men are required to do what one 
could do more easily and quickly if a port- 
able crane was included in the equipment. 
Another result is that, owing to the diffi- 
culties, many motors never are removed 
from the chassis for an overhauling, but 
adjusted up in a haphazard manner with- 
out being removed and disassembled. 

In this so-called repair shop, when a car 
comes in for adjustment of the wheel 
bearings, brakes, and such operations that: 
require the removal of the wheels, instead 
of devoting 5 minutes to the operation of 
taking off the wheels that are tight on the 
shafts with a wheel puller, an hour or 
more will be consumed and charged to 
the owner in a strenuous endeavor on the 
part of the workman to pry or pound the 
wheel off. In addition to the time con- 
sumed, considerable damage often is done 
to the brake drums, hubcap and axle end 
threads by use of a hammer in the hands 
of an irate workman. 

To go further into detail as to what 
happens to a motor car in this shop when 
a thorough overhauling is attempted, per- 
haps can be imagined, but it would be 
shameful to relate. Unbelievable as it 
may seem to some of the more conscien- 
cious repairmen, this condition is by no 
means unusual or hard to find; it is by far 
too prevalent. It is not due to unscrupu- 
lousness so much, however, as to ignorance 
of the requirements of an up-to-date and 
well equipped repair department, and it 
is to enlighten those who would improve 





FIG. 1—CORNER OF REPAIR SHOP SHOWING USEFUL FEATURES OF EQUIPMENT 


their facilities for turning out good work 
that Motor Age has been and will be 
giving hints on how other repair depart- 
ments of other motor car agencies and fac- 
tories throughout the country are over- 
coming difficulties and increasing the effi- 
ciency of their work by providing suitable 
equipment for the workmen. 


Useful Repairshop Equipment 


In Fig. 1 are shown three unusual ar- 
ticles of repairshop equipment which play 
an important part in the work performed 
in the shop in which they are used. It is 
a very small and unpretentious repairshop 
without any machine tools, but the equip- 
ment is such that the motor cars of two 
certain makes can be completely over- 
hauled therein without trouble. There is 
no requirement for machine tools in this 
shop, as all parts generally requiring re- 
pair are replaced by new ones from the 
supply kept*in stock, and in rare cases 
where machine work is required it is sent 
to a nearby machine shop. The parts for 
cars repaired in this shop, as is the case 
with most cars nowadays, can be readily 
replaced by new ones either from the 
stock carried on hand, or, which may be 
obtained from the factory inside of a day 
or so; and they are so closely machined, 
that very little fitting is required in mak- 
ing replacements. 

At ©, in this illustration, is a portable 
erane, which facilitates the removal .of 
motors, gearsets and bodies from the chas- 
sis, and as readily assists in replacing them. 
At S is shown a very simple and sub- 
stantial stand for the support of motors, 
gearsets and the like during the process 
of an overhauling; it has several advan- 
tages over the old wooden types. It is 
adjustable, having cradles D which permit 
of rocking the motor 90 degrees from the 
vertical to either side; this makes it pos- 
sible to rock the motor over on its side 
and secure it in that position for the pur- 
pose of working on the connecting rod 
bearings, etc. The sur-base B of this 
stand forms an excellent shelf for tools 
and parts; and, though mounted on a 
pedestal which is secured to the floor, the 
sur-base B can be revolved horizontally 
after loosening the stud T, thus permitting 
the workmen to swing the side of the 
motor worked on into the light. 

Another useful little article is the little 
electric motor E, which is secured to the 
workbench and has spindles extending 
from either end of its armature shaft; 
on the end of one of these spindles is a 
little emery grinder, for sharpening tools 
and other little grinding jobs; and on the 
other may be placed a buffing wheel for 
polishing lamps or other brass, or highly 
finished parts, or a chuck may be fitted 
for drills, ete. 
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Swarz Electric Reed Horn 

NEW electric horn on the market is 

the Swarz, the product of the Swarz- 
Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. This horn is of 
the electro-magnet type in that the sound 
producing diaphragm is vibrated by an 
armature operated through an _ electro- 
magnet. 

One of the advanced features of the 
horn is its economy of current consump- 
tion, it showing under test a current con- 
sumption of .5 ampere and operating at 
6 volts and able to sustain its tone at 4 
volts; with 7 volts and .7 amperes it gives 
a very loud sound. The economy of cur- 
rent consumption is due to the winding 
on the electro-magnet and also to a float- 
ing type of armature which operates very 
closely to the ends of the electro-magnet 
cores. Instead cf using but one winding 
on the electro-magnet there are four cores 
regularly spaced at 90 degrees within the 
easing with coil windings. Each core car- 
ries a primary winding which is in series 
with the others. Surrounding the pri- 
mary winding of each is a secondary wind- 
ing of very fine silk insulated wire. Lastly, 
surrounding the core windings is what is 
termed a condenser winding introduced to 
avoid sparking at the vibrator points and 
so conserve the platinum on these points 
and reduce the current consumption. 

The armature is a disk 1%, inches in 
diameter and with a small stem which 
rests a short distance from the center of 
the diaphragm. Each time the armature 
disk is attracted by the magnetic cores 
the stem strikes the center of the dia- 
phragm, producing a vibration. The oppo- 
site end of the diaphragm carries a small 
button and bearing upon this button is the 
end of the vibrator spring. This spring 
returns the armature the moment the cir- 
cuit is broken and the electro-magnet loses 
its drawing power. There would at this 
time be a rebound, but a bumper spring 
his been introduced to guard against this, 
thereby controlling the armature move- 
ment, As the armature is but y-inch from 
the eleetro-magnet in its rest position and 
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SWARZ ELECTRIC HORN 


as the bumper spring is not more than this 
distance from the end of the armature 
stem, the amount of armature movement 
is maintained at a minimum. 


SWARZ 














CASTOR AXLE FOR USE ON MOTOR CARS 


One feature of the Swarz reed is that 
the sound-producing part can be attached 
to any reed horn at present operated by 
bulb. Where room does not allow of 
threading the sound-producing part direct 
to the horn a short length of flexible tub- 
ing can be used. 


B. and L. Castor Axle 


The B. and L. Castor front axle, illus- 
trated herewith, has been brought out with 
the object of making steering easier, ren- 
dering it more difficult to break a knuckle 
or pin, and to turn the car in a smaller 
circle. In this axle the spindle S is set 
1 inch back of the center of the connect- 
ing pin D which unites the spindle and 
axle. This is claimed to give a castor to 
the front wheels which would enable them 
to run straight ahead even if disconnected. 
It will be noted that in the illustration the 
axle A is curved forward at its outer end 
where it takes the spindle bolt B.:° The 
hub H of the wheel is recessed at this 
point to facilitate turning. 





ELECTRIC REED WITH FLEXIBLE TUBE ATTACHMENT 
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MORGAN’S PNEUMATIC SPRING WHEEL 


NEUMATIC Spring Wheel—No. 988,- 

368, dated April 4; to H. W. Morgan, 
Lestershire, N. Y.—This wheel has a rim 
and a relatively small hub H. Four cylin- 
ders are hinged to the hub and in them 
work pistons connected to piston rods R, 
which hinge to the wheel rim.’ A series of 
small tubes T connect the inner ends of the 
cylinders together so that the air can pass 
from one cylinder to the other. There is 
a chamber A with gauge in which is con- 
tained a source cf the air supply. 


. Cushioned Wheel Hub—wNo. 988,815, 
dated April 4; to C. Renolds, Carlock, Ill. 
—The wheel hub is a ring with internal 
teeth and on the end of the axle drive 
shaft is a pinion which meshes with the 
internal teeth. Spokes connect the toothed 
ring with the rim of the wheel. The toothed 
ring rotates over a fixed casing which con- 
sists of slotted plates with their peripheries 
adjacent to the ring and having ball bear- 
ings between the ring and the plates so 
that the ring rotates on these bearings. 
The driving shaft projects through ver- 
tical slots in the easing and springs in the 
easing support the axle and framework. 


Motor Sleigh—No. 988,343, dated April 
4; to D. F. Hirschkorn, Lead, 8S. D.—On the 
rear bob is mounted a motor connected di- 
rect to the rotor wheels, having toothed 
tires to engage with the snow. The motor 
and wheels are mounted between two ver- 
tical guides on the bob. The guides allow 
the wheels to rise or fall and so always 
connect with the snow surface, irrespect- 
ive of the runners of the bob. 


Self-Starter Device—No. 988,635, dated 
April 4; to J. W. Fitzgerald, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich—In the top of the cylinder 
head is a valve freely movable and opened 
only by the air pressure from the engine 
cylinder, but automatic means are pro- 
vided for yieldably holding the valve 
open; and hand-controlled means are also 
provided for positively closing this valve 
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PRIBBLE’S DIFFERENTIAL GEAR 


against the motor pressure. When the 
valve is held open means are provided for 
injecting gasoline directly into the cylin- 
der. 

Needle Valve Control—No. 988,502, 
dated April 4; to L. J. Petre, East Cleve- 


=e 


land, O.—This patent relates to lifting the 
needle valve in the nozzle by the air en- 
tering through the main air inlet. The air 
inlet is guarded by a poppet valve with 
vertical stem and upon the top of which 
rests one end of a lever. The opposite 
end of the lever is pivoted and in the cen- 
ter of the lever is a bracket in which the 
needle valve. is carried. According to the 
lift, of the air valve is the needle lifted. 
Provisions are provided to vary the height 
of the needle with reference to the lever 
carrying it. 

Radial Springs in Wheel—No. 988,685, 
dated April 4; to J. B. Adt, Baltimore, 
Md.—In this spring wheel is an outer 
part R having radial projections which 
enter into an annular space in the hub 
H. These projections form pockets in 
which are radial coil springs which serve 
to connect the purt R with the wheel hub. 
The plate P clamps the rim and connects 
it with the hub part. 


Folding Windshields—No. 988,448, dated 
April 4; to J. W. Earl, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
The lower half H of the shield is hinged 
at its base to the dash and the upper 
half HI is in turn hinged to the top of 
the lower half. The brace rod R attaches 
to the frame and also the upper half at a 
point above the hinge so the lower half is 
drawn forward by the rod when the upper 
half swings to vr from its folded position, 
which is vertically in the rear of the lower 
half. 

Pawl Locknut—No. 988,928, dated April 
4; to D. A. Clark, Pine Bluff, Ark.—The 
end of the bolt has a series of grooves G; 
carried on the nut is a pawl P; also car- 
ried on the nut is a spring 8 which holds 
the pawl into the grooves; and this spring 
is crimped at K at its free end, forming 
a socket into which the pawl can be placed 
to hold it free out of the grooves G to 
remove the nut. 


Rain-Vision Windshield—No. 988,538, 
dated April 4; to F. 8. Avil, Collingdale, 












































AVIL’S RAIN-VISION SHIELD 


EARL’S WINDSHIELD DESIGN 
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CLARK’S PAWL LOCKNUT. 


Pa.—At the top of the lower half of the 
windshield are rigid arms A, extending 
forward and upward; hinged to these arms 
are link L, and hinged to these links is 
the upper half H1 of the windshield. The 
arms A and the links L are of the same 
length. Means are provided for holding 
the links L in any desired relationship 
with the arms 4 and meafss are also pro- 
vided to hold the upper part H1 in any 
relationship to tke links L. 


Pneumatic Shock Absorber—No. 988,417, 
dated April 4; to P. West, Springfield, O.— 
A vertical cylinder is attached to the 
ear axle and in it is a piston attached to 
the car frame. The attachment includes 
a socket on the upper end of the piston 
rod, a ball member within this socket, the 
ball member ending in a flange and the 
flange hinged to the car frame so there 
are provided two yielding points between 
the car frame and the piston rod. 


Demountable Rim Carrier—No. 988,305, 
dated April 4; to W. F. Bright, Springfield, 
Mass.—This device, intended to carry two 
demountable rims with tires, consists of a 
triangular-shaped frame F carried on a 
support S. The triangular frame carries 
at its apex a plate P on which the two 
demountable rims hang. In addition there 
is another frame, pivotally carried on the 
triangular part I’, and having blocks sim- 
ilar to the plate P for engaging the inner 
edges of the demountables. An extensible 

















BRIGHT’S RIM CARRIER 
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FRANDSEN’S SWINGING HEADLIGHTS 


device is provided for moving the plates 
P radially so as to lock the rims in place. 


Differential Gear Equivalent—No. 988,- 
662, dated April 4; to J. L. Pribble, En- 
field, Va.—On the solid axle shaft S are 
carried two sleeves Sl and S2. On the 
shaft S is a wheel W and on this wheel 
are several oval-shaped pieces M pivoted 
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PETRE’S VALVE CONTROL 


at their centers and having notches \ 
placed diametrically opposite to each othet 
On the sleeve S1 is a gear W1 with tapered 
spokes K. On the sleeve S2 is a similar 
wheel W2. The spokes K engage with the 
notches N as illustrated. 


Swinging Headlights—No. 988,563, dated 
April 4; to H. C. Frandsen, Concord, Cal.— 
The lamp bracket stem S is carried in a 
vertical sleeve S] and carries on its lower 
end a pinion P in mesh with a rack on the 
end of the rod R. This rod BR attaches 
to the drag link D, which connects the 
steering gear radius arm with the steering 
mechanisms. With this connection the 
lamp swings right when turning to the 
right and left when turning left. 


Combination Tire—No. 988,475, dated 
April 4; to W. A. Koneman, Chicago, Ill.— 
The rubber tire cover A is carried between 
a permanent flange F and a removable 
flange F1 on the wheel felloe. 
the tire lips are wedge-shaped blocks B 
and Bl placed ir series around the rim 
and on the outer face of these blocks is 
the concavo-convex plate P which receives 
the spring core C. By means of radial 
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bolts D the wedges B and Bl can be ex- 
panded laterally and forced outward ra- 
dially to give rigid contact between the 
core C and the lips of the tire cover A to 
secure it to the wheel. 


Folding Tonneau Seat— No. 989,281; 
dated April 11; to E. G. Pandow, Chicago, 
Iil.—The claim on this patent. for an aux- 
iliary tonneau seat of the folding and 
swinging variety includes a seat bottom 
and back adapted to be folded into sub- 
stantially the same place and turned half 
way round and near to the inner side of 
the car body by a continuous rotary move- 
ment in combination with a sleeve secured 
to the corner of the seat bottom and ex- 
tending at an angle therefrom, a second 
sleeve rigid therewith, transversely dis- 
posed and parallel with the seat bottom. 
pivot posts, one for each sleeve, the first 
post of said lasi mentioned sleeve being 
secured to and rotable with back of seat, 
the bores of the two sleeves intersecting 
to a limited extent, the pivot posts of 
said bores being cut away to provide 
grooves whereby the seat bottom may be 
locked in any pcsition when the back is 
unfolded and vhereby the back will be 
locked with relation to the seat when 
folded, 


Annunciator for Motor—No. 989,132, 
dated April 11; to R. C. Dewey, Hoytville, 
O.—The device consists of a miniature 
electric light connected with each cylinder 
of a motor so that when ignition occurs 
the lamp is momentarily lighted, thus in- 
dicating that the cylinder is firing. The 
claims include: A piston for the explo- 
sion chamber of each cylinder disposed in 
a piston chamber connected by a suitable 
duct with such explosion chamber and ar- 
ranged to be actuated by the explosion in 
such chamber, a spring for each of said 
pistons, each spring being tensioned in 
opposition to the explosion pressure, and 
means controlled by the movements of the 
pistons for lighting the lamps. 
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KONEMAN’S COMBINATION TIRE 
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R. BOSCH Goes Home—Dr. Robert 

Bosch was tendered a farewell ban- 
quet at Hotel Astor, New York, Wednes- 
day evening, April 19, by the Bosch Mag- 
neto Co. Dr. Bosch sailed for his home 
in Stuttgart, Germany, on Thursday 
morning. 


Opening Oil Depots—In order to meet 
the demand for its oils, and to insure 
prompt deliveries, the Wolverine Lubri- 
eants Co., of New York, main offices at 
80 Broad street, has established branches 
and warehouses at the following places, 
where a full line of Packard oils and 
Wolf’s Head lubricants may be obtained: 
Chicago, Ill., 1402 Michigan avenue; Bos- 
ton, Mass., 224 Milk street; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 119 North Front street; Atlanta, Ga., 
184 Marietta street. In all probability 
it also will have distributing stations at 
Washington, D. C., and other important 
centers. 

Lozier Entertains Dealers—Lozier branch 
house managers and a number of dealers 
from some of the more important cities 
throughout the United States held their 
first Detroit meeting in the executive 
offices of the new Lozier factory’ on 
Mack avenue last week. Tuesday was 
devoted to the inspection of the plant and 
a business session in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a theater party in the evening. 
The business sessions were continued 
Wednesday and finished with a banquet 
at the Pontchartrain. The regular annual 
convention of dealers is scheduled for 
June, the recent meeting being a rather 
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informal gathering to give branch house 
managers and dealers an opportunity of 
inspecting the plant and talking over 
plans for 1912 season, following the an- 
nouncement of new models for the coming 
year. 


Duryea Considering Saginaw—Charles 
E. Duryea has been in Saginaw, Mich., 
organizing the Duryea Motor Car Co. in 
that city. The company will be capital- 
ized at $300,000, of which $200,000 will 
be common stock and the remainder pre- 
ferred stock. The company will manufac- 
ture light delivery trucks. The plant at 
present is located at Reading, Pa., but 
citizens of Saginaw subscribed enough 
money to insure its removal to that city. 
The company will occupy the shops va- 
cated by the Grand Trunk Railway Co. 


Spaniards Invade France—The first for- 
eign touring car factory to be opened in 
France is in the hands of Spaniards, being 
owned by the Hispana-Suiza Co., of Barce- 
lona. Since this firm won the voiturette 
race at Boulogne-sur-Mer last year busi- 
ness has extended to such an extent in 
France that the firm has had to undertake 
the construction of cars in that country, 
while maintaining its home factory at Bar- 
celona. A building has been secured in a 
factory recently vacated by the Heinz Ac- 
cumulateur Co. at Lavallois, in the heart 
of the Paris motor factory district. This, 
however, will be but a temporary home, 
the company already having plans in hand 
for the erection of a larger and more suit- 
able factory in the same neighborhood. 


INSPECTING A PACKARD VALVE 


The valve is held in a lathe-type of ma- 
chine and rapidly rotated. Above the valve 
is an instrument with a round dial similar 
to a speedometer and having an indicating 
finger working under a graduated scale. The 
indicating finger is connected with a push 
arm, the end of which bears against the 
bevel seat of the valve.. The slightest ir- 
regularity on the bevelled face of the valve 
causes @ movement of the push arm which 
could not be noticed with the naked eye 


As the result of this work the Hispano- 
Suiza Co. has decided not to take part in 
the light-car race at Boulogne, nor in the 
grand prix de France in the Sarthe dis- 
trict. The announcement of its par- 
ticipation in this latter event is incorrect. 


New Cole Model—The Cole Motor Car 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has just placed 
on the market a roadster which is called 
the Cole Speedster. The color scheme is 
battleship gray, with natural wood wheels. 
The upholstering is of an unusually bright 
hue of red. The construction is on the 
firm’s one chassis. 


Keep Tab on Tires—In order to detect 
chauffeurs who are prone to drive their 
cars with the tires improperly inflated a 
New York taxicab company has hit upon 
a novel and time-saving scheme. This firm 
uses Goodyear tires of 32 by 44-inch di- 
mensions, and they are supposed to be in- 
flated to a pressure of 90 pounds. By 
the simple experiment of running a car 
over a neatly whitewashed floor, it was 
found that tires at this pressure left a 
track of uniform width. Now there is 
a colored man stationed at the entrance 
to the garage, and as each car leaves the 
building it must pass over a spot covered 
with fresh whitewash. Immediately the 
inspector whips out a rule and measures 
the width of the track, and if it exceeds 
the proper width the driver is sent back 
to properly inflate his tires. An exact 
system of accounting has proved that this 
method has resulted in prolonging the 
length of the life of tires. 


Packard Statistics—In turning over its 
shops from th2 1911 to the 1912 line of 
ears, the Packard Motor Car Co. of De- 
troit made notable progress toward its 
goal of continuous production at an even 
rate. Thirty-five Packard cars were 
shipped from the factory the last 2 days 
in March, when a clean-up was made for 
the season of 1911. Two weeks later the 
first of the dealers’ demonstrators for 
1912 were on their way to the Packard 
establishment in Chicago. Regular ship- 
ments to purchasers of new cars will com- 
mence early in May. All shipments follow 
a regular schedule conforming to dealers’ 
allotments. These are made with a view 
to maintaining a uniform distribution of 
ears to all parts of the country. On 
March 18 the last 1911 car was checked in 
from the chassis erecting room. On March 
19 the first 1912 car went through the 
same door. The figures in the time office 
show that from a maximum of 7,200 men, 
a low point of the ebb tide between sea- 
sons maintained a sturdy showing of 5,000 
wo kmen. There necessarily are some 
gaps in the finishing rooms, but the men 
employed there were shifted in such a 
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way as to keep the forces practically in- 
tact. Some of them went to work in the 
truck division, which is working over- 
time in the effort. to keep up with the 
orders. 


Buckwalter in Charge — Clarence J. 
Buckwalter has been appointed manager 
of the Chicago branch of the Fiat Auto- 
mobile Co. He was with the Stearns 
agency in Chicago for 4 years before going 
with the Fiat company. 

Another Show For Des Moines — Des 
Moines will have a second big show this 
year. The Des Moines Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association will conduct the show to 
be held in connection with the Iowa state 
fair, which is to be held in Des Moines 
August 25 to September 2. A floral parade 
on Friday, September 1, is to be one of 
the featured events of the show. C. G. 
Van Vliet, W. E. Moyer and George V. 
Harrit are in charge. 

A Mitchell Change—William H. Arm- 
strong, secretary to William Mitchell 
Lewis, president of the Mitchell-Lewis 
Motor Co., Racine, Wis., has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the company, suc- 


ceeding Henry Plow, who has gone to 


Europe to establish a general foreign of- 
fice in London. Mr. Armstrong was for 
many years city clerk of Racine and is 
now manager of the Racine club of the 
Wisconsin-Illinois Baseball League. 


Technical Experts to Meet—The local 
committee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, E. M. Herr, chair- 
man, Elmer K. Hiles, secretary, having in 
charge the preparations for the conven- 
tion of the society, which will be held in 
Pittsburg, Pa., May 30 to.June 2, inclu- 
sive, has nearly completed the work of 
arranging the program for each day dur- 
ing the meeting. Professional sessions 
will be held in the lecture hall of the 
Carnegie Institute, near the headquarters, 
Wednesday morning and evening, Thurs- 
day and Friday morning. In the mean- 
time, there will be a number of inspection 
trips to various industrial plants in the 
vicinity. 

Tire Dope—A man with a penchant for 
freak calculations has compounded some 
interesting figures based upon an order for 
50,000 pneumatic tires recently placed with 
the United States Tire Co. by the United 
States Motor Co. The average diameter 
of the wheels upen which the casings are 
to be fitted was found to be 34 inches. 
The length of a 34-inch shoe when stretched 
over a distance of ground is 8 feet 10 4-5 
inches. Taking the 50,000 tires and com- 
puting their combined length on a basis 
of miles it will be seen that if they were 
cut and laid end to end they would form 
a continuous track of rubber 85 miles long. 
This would fall only a few miles short of 
covering the distance between New York 
and Philadelphia. The weight of this 
bulky consignment also is interesting. 
Figuring that each 34-inch tire weighs ap- 
proximately 20 pounds, it will be seen that 
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TESTING PACKARD VALVE SPRINGS 


In order for the engine of a motor car to run properly it is necessary that all 


valve springs be of uniform strength. 
ing device illustrated. 


T his is assured by a self-explanatory test- 
The spring under test is weighted with two metal cylinders 


and the length of the spring under compression is noted on a graduated standard. 
If the length under this uniform compre ssion is too short the spring is too weak; 
if the length is too great the spring is too strong 


the mantfacture of all these tires involves 
1,000,000 pounds or 500 tons of valuable 
material. 


Packard Meeting Held—A convention of 
technical men from all over the United 
States is being held this week at the 
Packard factory in Detroit. The purpose 
of this gathering is to enable experts con- 
nected with dealers’ establishments to 
familiarize themselves with the mechan- 
ical changes in the 1912 cars. 


Has Another Building—A new factory 
building, thoroughly modern throughout, 
has recently been occupied by the Link- 
Belt Co. in Indianapolis. It is a three- 
story brick structure, practically fireproof, 
and is 96 by 155 feet, having 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. Window sashes are 
of steel and all stairways are fireproof. 
The company now has four large buildings. 


Abandoning Show Idea — The Omaha 
Automobile Dealers’ Show Association is 
considering having an open house week 
next year, to take the place of the annual 
show. Secretary C. G. Powell of the asso- 
ciation has heard that this plan has met 
with success in other cities and is send- 
ing out letters of inquiry in regard to it. 
The change would not be with the intent 
of cutting down the expenses of the show, 
because the open house week probably 
would be more expensive than the show. 
But some of the dealers believe that the 
prospective buyers can be reached more 
effectively in this way than through a 
show. Provided this plan is adopted, 
upper Farnam street will be decorated in 
the most spectacular fashion. Each dealer 
would have a little show of his own. Spe- 
cial exhibits would be shown, just as at 
the show, and factory men would be on 
hand to assist in the demonstrations. The 
biggest problem in Omaha now, is the lack 
of space for the exhibition of all of the 


cars. This would give the dealers more 
space for their exhibits, they argue, and 
at the same time be less-work for them. 
No definite decision has been reached, 
as yet. 


Lamp Test in Germany—According to 
advices received by the H. C. Fry Glass 
Co. of Rochester, Pa., a competitive ex- 
hibition of motor car lamps was held 
at Manheim, Germany, where all the large 
manufacturers were represented under the 
protectorate of the emperor, Prince Henry 
of Prussia representing his majesty. A 
pair of lamps manufactured by Metall- 
werke Schmitt, Manheim, fitted with a 7- 
inch deep focus mirror, received first 
prize. The effective light of these Schmitt. 
lamps in a light foggish night, allowed a 
newspaper to be read, extended to 200 
meters, while the next best lamp reached 
this point by 120 meters. An 8-inch mir- 
ror on a Schmitt extended the effective 
light to 240 meters. 


Big Railroad Shipments—A good ex- 
ample of what the motor business means 
to the railroads is shown by the traffic 
figures of the United States Motor Co. 
The railroad revenue from a single day’s 
shipments of this company amounted to 
$12,944.44. This represents 108 carloads 
of motor cars shipped to twenty-seven dif- 
ferent states, but it does not include the 
shipment of parts nor raw material. The 
enormity of the business is shown in a 
more striking manner by the record of 
shipments during the entire month of 
March, 1911. In this period of 27 busi- 
ness days the railroads actually hauled 
2,639 carloads, 102 railroads having had 
hauls. Only outbound business was in- 
cluded, so it can be readily seen that 
the tonnage obtained from the motor car 
business, in all its branches, is far greater 
than the average person would imagine. 
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PLANT AT ANDERSON, IND., WHERE NYBERG AUTO WORKS MAKES NYBERG CARS 


C T. LOUIS, MO.—L. S. James has taken 
the agency tor Mogul trucks. 


Chicago—C. F. Baker has been engaged 
to look after the southern territory of the 
Stevens-Duryea Co. 


Altoona, Pa.—A building permit was is- 
sued Saturday to C. B. Clark, who will 
build a garage at 43 Washington avenue 
at a cost of $2,000. 


Pontiac, Mich.—Howard Faweett and 
M. A. Wohlscheid have plans made for a 
garage to be built at Wayne and Clinton 
streets. The building will be 50 by 110 
feet in size. 


Portland, Ore——Neate & McCarthy, on 
upper Washington street, have had their 
entire plant remodeled, increasing the 
floor space in the salesroom and garage 
by many feet. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Grand Rapids 
Overland Co. and the Elmore Motor Sales 
agency are erecting a garage at 122 Island 
street. The garage will be 34 by 69 feet 
and three stories in height. 


Green Bay, Wis.—Toonen & Barlament, 
agents for the Ford at Green Bay, have 
leased a machine shop on the stock fair 
grounds and are remodeling it into a 
garage and repair shop. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The Marathon Motor 
Co. of Iowa is the name of a new concern 
started in Des Moines. A. R. Jones, for- 
merly with the Iccal Cole agency, and C. 
L. Burkhart, of St. Louis, head the com- 
pany. The Marathon will be the only car 
handled by the company. 


Detroit, Mich—The Warren Motor Car 
Co. has recently closed the following con- 
tracts in United States territory: Fish- 
kill Motor Car Co., Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Essex Auto Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Norman §. Bowles, Washington, D. C.; 
Bennett Auto and Supply Co., Sioux City, 


Iowa; Michigan-Heinrich Auto Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Tailor Lee was given a 
permit to erect a garage at 195 West Sixta 
street at a cost of $12,500. 

Port Huron, Mich—The Havers Motor 
Car Co. is preparing to ship three cars to 
Boston and on May 10 one of these cars 
will be sent to England. 


Grand Haven, Mich.—Briggs & Thal- 
man, owners of a large machine shop in 
this city, plan to build a modern garage 
in connection with their establishment. 
They have obtained the E-M-F agency. 

Davenport, Ia.—The Buck Auto Car Co. 
has been organized and is ready for busi- 
ness. The firm will handle Packard cars 
and Detroit electrics. The new company 
is composed of J. W. Buck and his son, 
Emil. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Johnson Electric 
Shop has been incorporated for $10,000 to 
deal in electrical and ignition supplies 
and do electrical contracting and installa- 
tion work. William E. Johnson, Minervie 
I. Johnson and Thayer N. Young are the 
incorporators. 


Spokane, Wash.—Work on the new $10,- 
000 garage to be constructed for the use 
of the Spokane branch of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. was commenced last week. 
It will be erected at Sprague avenue and 
Jefferson street and will be 50 by 150 
feet. E. B. Zane is local manager. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Wisconsin Motor 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has com- 
pleted the work of removal from its plant 
at North Milwaukee to the new works at 
Forty-fourth avenue and Burnham street, 
Milwaukee. The investment in the new 
plant is about $150,000. Two hundred 
men are employed. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, August F. John; vice-president, Ed- 


ward H. Schwartzburg; secretary, A. T. 
Milbrath. 


Toledo, O.—The Atwood Automobile Co. 
has accepted the agency for the Federal 
motor trucks in northern Ohio. 


Boston, Mass.—W. P. Barnhart, who has 
been identified with taxicab and motor 
companies in Boston for some years, has 
been appointed New England sales: man- 
ager for the Everett and the Hewitt truck. 


New York—The Baker Vehicle Co. has 
moved from its old showrooms at 17858 
Broadway to the new rooms at 1798 Broad- 
way, one block north, in the new Ehret 
building. The service department anid 
garage remain at 235 West Fifty-sixth 
street. 


Green Bay, Wis.—The West Side Garage 
Co. has purchased a site at North Broad- 
way and will proceed with the erection of 
a new garage building at once. It will be 
of fireproof construction, 44 by 100 feet 
in size, and two stories high. It will be 
ready about July 1. 


Detroit, Mich. The Warren Motor Car 
Co. recently closed Canadian contracts 
with the American Abell Engine and 
Thresher Co., of Winnipeg, for the prov- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. The same concern has taken the 
Warren agency for the province of On- 
tario, with headquarters at Toronto. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Southwest Kissel 
Kar branch is the style of a new corpora- 
tion which filed articles in Wisconsin last 
week. The incorporators are George A. 
Kissel, W. L. Kissel. and Paul A. Rix, 
of Hartford, Wis., members of the Kissel 
Motor Car Co. The capital stock is $25,- 
000. The same interest recently incorpo- 
rated the Northwest Kissel Kar Branch, 
which will build a large service building 
at Minneapolis. The new company will 
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build a Kissel service building in the 
southwest, probably at Kansas City. 


Chicago—The Selden-Chicago Co. has 
opened at 1413 Michigan. avenue as a 
branch of the Selden company. 


Boston, Mass.—The G. H. Proctor Sup- 
ply Co. has moved into its new building 
on Commonwealth avenue which was 
built expressly for the firm. The Proctor 
company has the agencies for the Pull- 
man and Stanley cars. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—C. B. Higgins & Co., 
1161 South Broad street, have been ap- 
pointed distributors of the Vortex carbu- 
reter for eastern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New Jersey. They also handle the 
Ever Ready starter and the Salom battery. 

Clyde, O.-Manager B. A. Becker of 
the Elmore Automobile Co., of Clyde, has 
advised the General Motors Co., the parent 
corporation, that an additional two-story 
factory is needed to enlarge the facilities 
of the concern. He asks for a building 
500 by 79 feet. 


LaCrosse, Wis.—The LaCrosse E-M-F ga- 
rage has leased the building at 110 South 
Second street for new headquarters. The 
building formerly was occupied by the 
R. L. Kenyon Co., manufacturing tops, 
seats, cushions, etc., and now located at 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Toledo, O.—The Babeock Garage and 
Sales Co., of Toledo, has closed for the 
agency for the Philadelphia storage bat- 
teries in this territory. The concern re- 
cently moved from its old quarters on 
Jefferson street to 133-135 Erie street. 
Three floors will be especially arranged 
for the care and sale of electrics. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — The Kisselkar Co., 
228-232 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
distributor for the Kissel Motor Car Co., 
Hartford, Wis., will soon have a home of 
its own. A building to cost about $40,000 
will be erected on the east side of Seventh 
street, just south of Grand avenue and 
nearly opposite the home of the Packard, 
represented by the Welch Brothers Motor 
Car Co. Work will begin about May 1 


and the garage will be ready October 1. 
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Incorporation 


New York—Hoagan Motor Co., capital stock 
$30,000; to manufacture machinery, engines, 
motors, etc.; incorporators: J. J. Hogan, J. R. 
Taylor and J. V. Simpson. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Eastern Parkway Auto- 
mobile Co., capital stock $10,000; directors: 
H. Meisner, G. Palash and A. A. Sarafan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phoenix Motor Car & 
Truck Co., capital stock $10,000; directors: 
F. N. Heinemann, M. A. Bedell and H. P. 


Heinemann. 

Trenton, N. J.—Acme Body and Veneer 
Co., capital stock $100,000; to manufacture 
motor cars, carriage and wagon bodies; in- 
corporators: H. A. Grube, F. P. Gallagher 
and A. L. Kull. 

eS Pa.—Thermal Motor Co., capital 





stock $10,000 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Lehigh 7. camel and 
Supply Co., capital stock $10,0 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Motors Distributing Co., 
capital stock $10,000. 

otek staan. aa Pa. — Automobile Co., 
capital stoc 

Boston, is > Motor Truck Co., 
capital stock $100,000; incorporators: C. P. 
Mooney, J. T. Kaler and W. H. Murphy. 

Boston, Mass.—Portland Taxicab Co., cap- 
ital stock $10,000; incorporators: F. H. Love- 
itt, P. H. Loveitt and E. G. Loveitt. 


Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Auto Spring Co., 
capital stock $15,000; to manufacture 
springs; incorporators: J. A. Flajole, H. F. 


Ehlert, P. J. Behringer, B. M. Baur and W. 
J. Patterson. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Consolidated Automo- 
bile Co., capital stock $50,000; H. Nyberg, 
H. Hamilton and P. H. Doyle. 








It will be four or five stories high, 50 by 
150 feet. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Diamond Rub- 
ber Co.’s new store on Park street has 
been opened for business, with C. L. Sow- 
ers in charge. 

Washington, D. C.—Another story has 
been added to the salesroom and garage 
of the United Motor Washington Co., 
1321-23 Fourteenth street, N. W. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Iowa Auto and 
Supply Co. has been sold by C. R. Prouty 
to the Keystone Auto Supply Co., headed 
by John Gibson, Sr., John Gibson, Jr., 
V. W. Reynolds and August Gronou. The 
present plant of the Iowa Auto and Sup- 
ply Co. will be used by the Keystone com- 
pany for its repair department which wil! 
be in charge of Mr. Gronou. Under the new 
arrangement the Keystone Auto Supply 
Co. will control Iowa agencies for the 
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Velie, Woods electric, Staver-Chicago and 
National. 

Detroit, Mich. — The New Departure 
Mfg. Co., of Bristol, Conn., has opened a 
western branch at rooms 1016-17 Ford 
building. 

Washington, D. C.—Frank B. Mitchell 
has secured the Parry agency and will be 
located in the Irving garage at Fourteenth 
and Irving streets, N. W. 

Kenton, O.—The garage conducted by 
C. E. Willeke & Sons in the Heistand 
block on West Columbus street is being 
enlarged and repaired. An adjoining store 
room will be added and improvements in- 
stalled. 

Des Moines, Ia.—N. A. Cruzan, Iowa 
agent for the Carterear and Inter-State, 
has built a two-story brick addition, 44 by 
66 feet, to his repository here. The addi- 
tion will be used for repair and storage 
purposes. 

Portland, Ore—J. E. Maxon has as- 
sumed control of the Portland-Detroit Au- 
tomobile Co., handler of the Warren-De- 
troit, sueceeding H. O. Hickok, who here- 
after will handle the National car in 
Portland. 

Spokane, Wash. — Stanley W. Smith, 
northwest distributor for the Elmore car, 
has established sub-agencies in Tacoma 
with Jesse E. Jones; in Seattle, with 
Robert M. Thompson; in Pocatello, Idaho, 
with J. Carl, Nelson. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—E. J. Kane has been 
appointed local sales manager in Indian- 
apolis for the Henderson Motor Car Co., 
general distributor for the Cole and West- 
eott. Kane has not previously been iden- 
tified with the motor car industry. 

Toledo, O.—Plans are being prepared 
for a large brick garage, 60 by 140 feet 
in dimensions, to be ereeted in the down- 
town district for the Grabowsky Motor 
Truck Co. It will be used as a mainte- 
nance station for motor trucks exclusively. 

Hartford, Conn.—F. L. Martin, sales 
manager and secretary of the Hartford 
Auto Parts Co. for the past 2% years, 
has resigned his position as sales manager, 
to take effect May 1, but still retains the 
office of secretary and holds a financial 
interest in the company. 

Cleveland, O. — The Cleveland Auto 
Spring Co., of Cleveland, has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $15,- 
000 to manufacture springs of all kinds. 
The incorporators are John A. Flajole, 
Henry F. Ehlert, Peter J. Behringer, B. M. 
Bauer and W. J. Patterson. 

Boston, Mass.—The Kissel Motor Car 
Co. of Hartford, Wis., has established a 
Boston branch to take care of the New 
England business. A new and commodious 
building will be arranged for in a promi- 
nent location and a force of men will 
cover New England and establish branches. 
the Kisselkar selling organization will 
be in charge of H. B. Pruden, formerly 
of the Packard Sales Co., Milwaukee. 











CHANGE IN INDIANA LAW 


N ordinance has been introduced in the 

Indianapolis city council providing 
that all motor car drivers and motor cycle 
riders must register with the city council 
- and pay a fee of $1, which need not be re- 
newed. A similar ordinance was passed 
about 2 years ago, but it was held uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that the state 
motor law forbids any municipality from 
requiring any license or registration fee 
other than the state registration fee of $1. 
At the recent session of the legislature the 
state law was amended, allowing munici- 
palities to require: either registration or 
license fees. 

The new ordinance provides no person 
under 18 years of age may have a license, 
or drive a motor car or ride a motor cycle. 
For the first offense, the fine is to be not 
less than $1 nor more than $50, to which 
may be added not to exceed 6 months’ 
imprisonment. For the first violation of 
any motor law or ordinance, the police 
judge is given the right to revoke the li- 
cense. For a third violation of the ordi- 
nance, the fine is to be not less than $25 
nor more than $200, to which must be 
added not less than 15 days’or more than 
6 months’ imprisonment, and the license 
is to be revoked automatically. For a 
third violation of any other motor law or 
ordinance, the license is also to be revoked 
automatically. 

License holders must notify the city 
controller within 5 days of a change in 
address. Badges will be provided, and li- 
censed drivers or riders are required to 
give their names and addresses to any po- 
lice officer upon request. It is believed 
the ordinance will pass the council at an 


early date. An annual city license of $3 


for motor cars and of $1 for motor cycles 
is also exacted by the city. 


NEBRASKA HAS A NEW ONE 


The Nebraska state legislature passed 
a new motor law at the session just 
closed, which provides still more strict 
regulations for motor cars, with the idea 
of lessening the number of accidents. 
Probably the strictest feature is the one 
relating to the passing of a street car 
by a motor car. This law provides 
that where street cars are operated motor 
cars must be stopped at crossings where 
passengers are getting on or off the car. 
This does not apply to physicians or the 
police or fire departments. 
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The driver of a motor car is required to 
bring it to a full stop on signal from the 
driver of a horse showing signs of fright. 
The penalty for violation is a maximum 
fine of $50 for the: first offense, from $50 
to $100 or 60 days in jail for each subse- 
quent offense. 

The registration for cars is raised from 


$1 a year to $2, motor cycles remaining 


at $1. But the new law provides that in- 
stead of this money going into the state 
treasury, it is turned back to ‘the county 
in which the owner lives. There it is to 
go into the good roads fund. This will 
mean an extra $35,000 at least for good 
roads annually in Nebraska. 

Manufacturers and dealers may take out 
a single license for all cars of one type in 
their possession, the different types being 
classed as gasoline, steam and electric. 
The act prohibits any person under 16 
years of age from driving a motor car. 
Cities and villages are given authority to 
impose additional regulations. 


NOISE IS PERMISSIBLE 

‘“‘The right to operate a motor car car- 
ries with it the right to make the noises 
incidental to its operation,’’ says the 
court in the case of Brown vs. Thorne, 
IIT. Pac. Wash. 1047. ‘‘It is a recognized 
rule of law, now made a duty by Rem. & 
Bal. code, section 5570, that an operator 


of a motor car must take notice of the. 


road, and that where he knows, or by the 
exercise of reasonable prudence ought to 
know, that his machine has frightened a 
horse, it is his duty to stop the machine, 
which is presumed to be always under his 
control, and it is a further duty recog- 
nized by the statute that, if he is re- 
quested by signal or otherwise to stop, 
he shall not go further unless necessary 
to avoid injury, or unless the horse ap- 
peared to be under control. 

‘‘In an action for personal injuries to 
the plaintiff by the frightening of her 
horse by the defendant’s motor car, the 
complaint alleged several items of negli- 
gence, including the excessive speed of 
the machine, its loud noise, and its fail- 
ure to stop on signal when it was ap- 
parent that the horse was frightened. It 
is held that the fact that the evidence 
was not sufficient to make out some of 
the charges of negligence was not fatal 
to a recovery, if it sustained any one 
charge of the defendant’s negligence.’’ 


STATUS OF VERMONT LAW 


The Vermont legislature has adjourned 
and there will be no more motor legisla- 
tion for 2 years, as the state has biennial 
elections. At the last session motor cars 
and highways were given attention, but 
the lawmakers of Vermont always have 
been rather tolerant with the march of 





i hts 


progress and what legislation has been 
passed is very good and in some ways 
better than existing laws in some other 
states. A law was passed that for the 


permanent repair of the highways $25,000 - 


was to be available last month, $125,000 
on July 1, and $150,000 on July 1, 1912, 
and annually thereafter. Any unexpended 
balance shall be carried over and added 
to the fund. The law extends state aid to 
the towns and encourages them to improve 
the roads by providing that for every 
appropriation for highways made by a 
town, provided it is not less than $100 
and not more than $750 the state shall 
add an equal amount. In this way it is 
expected that Vermont will be spending 
at least upwards of $250,000 a year on 
roads from now on. That amount will 
be exclusive of the money spent in main- 
taining roads out of the fees received 
from the registration of motor ¢ars. 


The changes in the motor law were not 
very many. But they were progressive. 
For example, one of the new provisions 
makes it a crime to put tacks, nails, wire, 
scrap-metal, glass, crockery or any other 
substance on the highways that will in- 
jure tires. The law refative to licenses 
to drive has been amended somewhat so 
that it now covers the point of men who 
have been deprived of licenses being able 
to operate when accompanied by a licensed 
chauffeur. Chauffeurs for private owners 
need not wear a badge, but those carrying 
passengers for hire must do so. A reci- 
procity clause has been passed granting 
exemption to non-residents provided that 
their states grant exemption to Vermont 
motorists. A non-resident may register his 
car in Vermont for 3 months at one-fourth 
the regular fee. 

The law relative to lights at night says 
that from 45 minutes after sunset to 45 
minutes before sunrise there shall be two 
front and one rear lamp lighting, the rear 
one showing a red light and illuminating 


“the numbers so they shall be visible at 


least 50 feet. The front lamps must be 
visible at least 200 feet in front. The 
law of the road has been defined so that 
users of the highways must keep to right 
when meeting and passing as the occasion 
requires. When coming to intersecting 
streets or highways the law says the oper- 
ator must have his vehicle in perfect con- 
trol and sound a bell or horn. This is 
unlike the Massachusetts law which re- 
quires an operator to slow down. 
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